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THE MAKING OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


E hear so much of the exceptional men and women who 
made great success of life, though deprived in their youth 
_of most educational advantages, that we are p ssibly in 
danger at times of concluding that good school training---righ- 
school and cvllege training, especially---is of doubtful va'tue when 
it comes to the winning of life’s prizes. Every now and then, too, 
some man who, despite a neglected education, has acquired a lot 
of money in business---a successful merchant, or manufacturer, or 
farmer---takes occassion to say that, in his opinion, the training 
given in the schools is of little value to the man wh) wants to 
make money. Some of these men seem to think, in fact, that they 
have succeeded largely because of their lack of schooling. 
Now, we do not believe that the making of money is the true 
test of success in life; nor is the attainment of prominence and p »pu- 
' larity, even the best test; but it is a normal human desire to have 
of of money, and to achieve “reputation.” 
: “Let-us look, then, at some figures for a moment and see what 
} they teach us as to the value of college training. 
; First, as to the financial side. A few weeks ag) the incomes of 
| &8 many members as could be reached of a recent graduating class 
$4 Dartmouth College were tabulated. The average income of 
5 men was considerably over $2,000 a year; only in a very few 
| @ases were they making less than $1,000. Compare this with 
| what the average man who hasn’t been to college makes. 
;__ As to the college man’s chances of maki1g a reputation, per- 
P Maps the best answer is to be found in “Who’s Who in America.” 
/4his is a book in which all the more prominent Americans---those 
"who have made any marked reputation in any line---are enrolled. 
in the latest volume, 17,546 names are recorded. Of these just 
"about 7 out of every 10 have attended some institution of higher 


dispute it---the practical application would seem to be simply this: 
It is to the best interest of every boy and girl, of every young man 
and woman, to get all the school training possible. 

All schools are not equally good; we do not believe that the 
courses of study in most of our schools and colleges are as well 
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BUT THEY WILL LEARN MUCH MORE READILY IN ONE LIKE THI3. 











| THE CHILDREN CAN LEARN, OF COURSE, IN A SCHOOLHOUSE LIKE THIS. 








@rning. As only a very small proportion of the men and women 
m0 might have been famous have attended any of thse higher 
ehools, it becomes too evident for questioning that one’s chance 
peecoming distinguished is increased many fold by a course of 
@udy in high school or college. 

» This being granted, then---and it would be presumption to 








adapted as they might be to the needs of tae boys and girls who 
attend them; we recogniz: the fact that if one ha; the ability ne 
can succeed with few educational opportunities, and that no 
amount of scooling can give one character or will-po ver or com- 
inon-sense, if these be lacking; but all this does not alter the rule- - 
for the average boy or girl he more school training the better. 

To all those, then, who are interested in the making of men 
and women of the right type---honorable, cultured, broad minded, 
efficient---we would say: Give to the boys and girls of your 
family or your neighborhood the very best educational opportuni- 
ties possible and inspire them to follow the path of learning just 
as far as they can go. “Too much schooling” may have injured 
a few weak minds here and there. Wedo not know. We do 
know, however, that for lack of educational opportunities thous- 
ands of lives have fallen far short of the dignity and usefulness to 
which they might have attained. 
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Some Errors About Cowpeas 








lina writes: “I own a bay farm which or- 

dinarily makes 20 bushels of corn an acre 
without any fertilizer. I let one-half of it rest 
each year, and there is a large growth of weeds 
and grass. Before plant- 
ing the land is burned 
over and planted to 
corn, which produces, as 
I have stated, an aver- 
age of 20 to 25 bushels 
of corn an acre. Last 
year, instead of letting 
it rest, I sowed part of 
it in cowpeas and mow- 
ed the peas off. Of 
course there was noth- 
ing to burn on this land 
this year. I prepared the 
land as I did that which 
rested and was burned 





PROFESSOR MASSEY, 
over last year, and the crop on the land where I 
grew cowpeas and mowed them off is not half as 
good as the land that rested and the vegetable 
matter burned off. The land sowed in cowpeas is 
the same character of soil as the other, and only 


divided by toads and ditches. The corn on the 
land where the peas grew has been bothered by 
insects and has a poor stand, and is small, weak 
and pale in color....:'.. Please give me your 
opinion as to the cause of the difference.” ; 

In the first place that swamp or bay soil, while 
having a considerable supply of organic matter 
and potential nitrogen, is usually deficient in phos- 
phoric acid and potash, especially in potash. Now, 
peas will get nitrogen from the air on land that 
is deficient in nitrogen, but not so much where 
the land has already a supply at hand. But peas 
draw more heavily on the phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash than most other crops, and your peas taken 
off the land reduced the supply of these that was 
already too small. In the second place you “rest- 
ed” the land. That is, you let it work just as hard 
to grow grass and weeds as though it had a better 
crop on it. Then you burned off the growth. Thus 
you destroyed any further addition of organic mat- 
ter containing nitrogen, while preserving the phos- 
phoric acid and potash that you took off with the 
peas. There is just the difference in the two. You 
can run land down with peas, so far as the min- 
eral matters are concerned, as much as with any 
crop grown, and sowing peas on a piece of land 
where these mineral matters were already de- 
ficient, and taking them off still further reduced 
the supply in the-soil. 

You may think that you have already enough 
humus in that land, but the burning, instead of 
turning under the grass and weeds, was a mistake. 
With any proper treatment, if well drained, that 
bay soil should be making 75 bushels of corn an 
acre instead of 20, and peas and clover will help 
it. While the land is better adapted to corn than 
some other crops, it is not wise to plant corn even 
each alternate year. I would adopt a short three- 
year rotation. Make three fields. Plant corn, 
and sow peas among it. Cut the corn off and curg 
in shocks, making the shocks smaller and more 
open than in a more Northern climate. Turn the 
peas down and harrow in a good dressing of 
Thomas phosphate and muriate of potash, and sow 
to.oats. With these oats, sowed in September, sow 
12 pounds of alsike clover. Mow the weeds off thd 
oats stubble after the start in the late summer. 
Let the clover stand the next summer and cut for 
hay. The next spring turn the clover under and 
then harrow in 25 bushels of slaked lime an acre 
and plant to corn and repeat the rotation, and in 
a few rounds of this rotation I think that you 
will make more, or as much, corn on one-third the 
land as the whole will now make. But be liberal 
with the phosphate and potash, and never burn 
anything on the land that can be made to decay. 
Feed the hay and corn stover and return the ma- 
nure to the clover land that is to go in corn. In 
short, keep the land at work growing something 
more useful to the land and stock than weeds and 
wild grasses, supply its natural deficiency and 
farm it. 





@ “Should the suckers be pulled from corn?” If 
they are very small, and you have absolutely noth- 
ing else to employ the hands, you might pull them 
off, but if there is any wurk on the farm, I would 
let them alone. TI quit replanting and suckering 
corn Many years ago. 





What Farmers Want to Know. 





HAVE a 300-acre farm that I want to put in 
| the hands of a good farmer for a term of 

years, or more, if he makes good. I want to 
run a three-year rotation of corn and peas, oats 
and forage, cotton and clover. What will be the 
fairest way for both, the tenant to furnish all the 
stock and labor, leaving fertilizers, tools, etc., for 
consideration?’’ The plan which I have recently 
stated as being in successful practice in eastern 
Maryland is for the tenant to furnish all stock, 
labor and implements of cultivation, pay half of 
the fertilizer. He is to have all the hay he raises 
and all the roughage of all sorts to feed to stock, 
and is not allowed to sell any unless half goes to 
the landlord. He pays no rent on the stock raised, 
the farm getting the manure. Then the crops are 
divided equally. The landlord furnishes fencing 
materials and the tenant builds the fences he 
needs. The landlord furnishes paint and white- 





Education and Government. 





E CAN have no free State except with 
W an educated people, for government 

must either come from without or 
from within. Men must be made to obey the 
laws of right and wrong, either by force from 
within or force from without. If they are 
made to obey by force from without, that is 
despotism. We cannot have liberty unless we 
have forces within the individual impeliling 
him to right courses of conduct. We must 
compel order in one way or the other, by 
police, prisons, and arms, or by reason and by 
conscience. We have to choose between the 
standing army and the schoolhouse. It has 
been said that we can not afford the school- 
houses and the teachers; then we must pay 
for the prisons, for the police and for the 
standing armies. We have to do one or the 
other. 

It has been proved that it costs a great deal 
more, several times more, to kill a man than it 
does to educate him. In the Indian War, esti- 
mating the cost per capita of killing Indians, 
it cost immeasurably more to kill an Indian 
Savage than to educate an Indian child. It 
costs a great deal more to arrest a thieving 
negro or white boy and put him in prison than 
it does to put him to school and teach him not 
to steal. And we have to pay for the one or 
the other. 

You and I must have in this country men 
that have been so trained and educated that 
they can govern themselves or they never will 
make a self-governing community. A man 
who can not govern himself can not safely be 
called upon to help govern other people.—Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, 











wash and the tenant keeps the buildings painted 
and whitewashed. There are men who have been 
on these rented farms for a generation and some 
have handed them down to their sons. They have 
found that it is to their interest to keep up the 
productivity of the land as they can stay on the 
farm so long as they stick to the rotation and farm 
well. Your three-year rotation is all right. 


Watermelons Failing. 


“Last year, and in 1906, I lost my crop of these 
a few days before it was time to gather: Is there 
any remedy?’ I suppose that you have the water- 
melon wilt disease. This is a bacterial disease 
from soil infection and no spraying will do any 
good. It might be overcome by breeding resistant 
plants from seed of melons that grew and flour- 
ished where others died. But the best thing at 
present is to avoid land where the disease exists. 
This same wilt affects tomatoes, eggplants and po 
tatoes, and land where any of these grew las* 
should be avoided. 

Peas in Corn. 

“What shall I sow in my corn at laying-by, 
peas or soy beans?” As a soil-improver, I prefer 
the peas to the beans, and would rather sow a 
bush cowpea among corn than the soys which 
would be apt to grow too tall. For a hay crop, I 
think a mixture of soys and cowpeas is excellent as 
the beans help to hold up the peas and make them 
more easily harvested. 


Annual Flowers. 

I would suggest to Mrs. Pamela C. Reade that 
there are other things she can sow in the fall be- 
sides pansies and sweet peas. I havea very pret- 
ty bed of Phlox Drummondii that has been bloom- 
ing since April from seed sowed in the fall. The 
little plants are perfectly hardy and bloom a 
month or more earlier than from spring-sowed 





seeds. Hydrangea Hortensia is very easily pro. 
tected if merely shaded from the winter Sun by 
pine boughs or corn stalks. It stands the Winters 
in southern Maryland. with this sort of Protection 
It is always best to send to the florists or Seedsmey 
and get the best seed of pansies rather than trust 
to self-sowed seed, which are apt to deteriorate 
I always get fresh seed, unless I use some saved 
from the finest flowers. I sow the pansy Seed jp 
August, and transplant some of them to a sinall 
frame with glass sashes for early blooming and 
set the others in a well-prepared bed outside to 
follow the frame flowers. When the flowers Tn 
down small in hot weather I clean them oyt and 
fill their places with other things. But the phig, 
can be had in bloom the entire summer by SOWing 
some in the fall and some more early in Spring to 
come in as the early ones gradually fail. Bag, 
sowing will bloom for two months or more, 











“Killing” Land by Plowing. 


“It is an accepted theory here that it kills lang 
to plow itin summer. If this is correct, how shall 
I prepare a heavy wheat stubble ior peas?” Co 
ahead and kill the land and prepare it well an 
drill the peas in. It will come to life all right 
Somehow or other a notion gets started in a farp. 
ing community and every one accepts it as tre 
without every trying to proveit. The old Practice 
of a long summer fallow for wheat resulted in the 
release of plant food to an extent that the natu 
resources of the soil were decreased, by the long 
exposure to the sun. But the fallowing practice 
was abandoned mainly because of the expense of 
this sort of preparation, and we have found thy 
it is best to follow wheat after a hoed crop like 
corn or tobacco, the cultivation of which ansvye; 
all the purpose of a summer fallow without its 
disadvantages. The mere plowing of the soil yil 
never damage it at any season unless it is plowei 


too wet. 
| section are trying the level shallow cultivation 
on at least part of their crop. I hope, too, 
that more of the tobacco growers will sow peas 
among the tobacco this summer. These, with the 
stalks, will make a fine preparation for winter 
oats, and in the eastern section of the tobacco- 
growing region the winter oats crop is of far more 
importance than the wheat crop. 

If you have a netion that peas will not do before 
tobacco, there is no reason why they should not do 
after tobacco. What the tebacco grower largel 
needs is humus or vegetable decay in the soil. 
Many will clear a pine thicket solely for the ac 
cumulated vegetable matter in the soil from the 
pine trees. Now the vegetable matter furnished 
by peas and clover is certainly better than that 
from pine leaves, and the main difficulty, I think, 
with those who dislike peas as a preparation for 
tobacco is that they fail to understand ‘that in 4 
growth of peas or crimson clover they have gotten 
more nitrogen in the soil than they would get ll 
a ton of the 3—-8—3 that: most of the tobactd 
men are so fond of, and they use the same amoull! 
of fertilizer containing nitrogen: and thus get! 
coarse crop. ; 

The 3--8--3 is responsible for more poor tobactd 
than all the peas and clover you could grow, fot 
the chances are that all that 3 per cent of potas 
has been derived from kainit, and you cal not 
make the fimest leaf with kainit, and you do not 
get potash enough in the 3—8—3. With cml 
son clover to turn under you will need no ammotlt 
in the fertilizer, but will need a liberal applicati! 
of acid phosphate and potash, far more sulphate 
of potash than of acid phosphate, for I would 
make the mixture not over 7 per cent phosphor 
acid, but would use 10 per cent potash from his! 
grade sulphate, and I believe that with 800 pounds 
an acre of this I could grow fine yellow tobacco 
on turned-under crimson clover on bright tobat®? 
soil, just as they make fine black wrappers 02 the 
blood-red soil of the Virginia piedmont. 

Certain soils are adapted to certain kinds of 
bacco, This is well recognized, and the improve 
ment of these soils will not change the type 
bacco, but will improve the crop. Where Mt 
grow the black navy wrappers in Nelson Couatt, 
Virginia, you could not by any sort of treatmel! 
of the soil grow the bright yellow leaf, and ™ 
improvement of the bright tobacco soils will makt 
them produce the navy wrappers. , 

If I were as afraid of improving my land ® 
some of the growers in the bright tobacco sect! 
are, I would quit tobacco entirely and devote 7 
energies to the production of crops that would # 
me make my land rich. 




























Tobacco and Soil Improvement. 






HOPE that some of our readers in the tobacco 
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Feed your soil and it will feed you. 4 sol 


foolish to expect good work from a starvé 
as from a starved animal. 
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The Week’s Work on “‘Business Farm”’ 





By TAIT BUTLER 
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KILL THE WEEDS. 


They 


Cost the Farmers of the United States $100,000,000 a 


Year; and It is Largely Because We Neglect Them—Cut Be- 


fore or While in Bloom and Keep 


Pastures, Terraces, Road- 
9 


sides, Etc., Clean as Well as the Culttvated Fields, 


er given much attention to 

weeds except as they occur 
among his growing crops. Weeds in 
corn or cotton are recognized as evils 
to be fought, but weeds elsewhere 
are given no consideration. As a 
plain business proposition weeds are 
entitled to serious thought and effort 
on the part of the Southern farmer. 
By this we mean the weeds which 
grow outside the cultivated areas of 
corn and cotton. 

A weed has been defined as a plant 
out of place, and while this defini- 
tion may be faulty, it is perhaps ths 
best short statement yet devised. A 
plant where it is not wanted, is a 
weed, although it may be a useful or 
beautiful plant when in its proper 
place. 

At this season of the year weeds 
are growing everywhere, except in 
corn and cotton fields. No effort has 
been made to fight weeds as a farm 
pest with the view of lessening the 
injury that will be done by them in 
the future, or for decreasing the cost 
of keeping them in subjection in the 
cultivated fields. At present the cost 
of keeping down the growth of 
weeds is an important item of ex- 
pense in making our crops and the 
injury done by weeds both in and 
out of the cultivated fields is large. 


T°: SOUTHERN farmer has nev- 


Why Weeds Are So Bad With Us. 


There are many reasons why weeds 
are worse in the South than else- 
where in America. Our fields are 
small and the cultivated patches are 
surrounded by areas left to the grow- 
ing of weeds exclusively. Ditches 
and terraces are numerous and little 
is done to prevent the maturing of 
Seed on them. Fields are not fenced 
and consequently not pastured by 
Sheep or other animals that would 
tend to keep the weeds in subjection. 
Our warm summers and heavy rain- 
fall encourage the growth of weeds 
everywhere and especially in the 
large areas that are not utilized for 
cultivation or pasturage. The area, 
therefore, devoted to weed growing 
Is So large that to control the weeds 
on the uncultivated places seems a 
hopeless task involving too much la- 
bor and expense to be given any 
Practical thought or consideration. 

But we are paying too large a tax 
to this weed nuisance. Like the cost 
of bad roads, it is a tax that brings 
No benefits to any one, but is perpet- 


ual and levied on all those who cul- 
tivate land. 


It is simply a business proposition 
that we can not afford to longer com- 
pletely neglect to make some intelli- 
Sent effort to lessen the weed nuis- 
ance. Not only do our weeds ma- 
terially lessen the yield of our crops, 
ws the cost of fighting them is a 
Temendous expense. The hoe is the 
_ expensive implement used in 

€ cultivation of our crops and our 
—" use of the hoe, than else- 

fre, is partially due to the 
“ego Prevalence of weeds. This 
Se of the hoe, because of weeds, is 


argely responsible for our increased 
Cost of cultivation. 


Keep the Pastures Clean. 


We wish once more to protest 
eb the growth of weeds in the 
the Tes, not only because they rob 
a Pasture plants of the plant foods 

Moisture which the soil contains 


ag 





and smother out and prevent the 
land being completely occupied by 
pasture plants, but also because 
these so-called pastures are in many 
instances little better than weed 
seed-producing areas to befoul the 
remainder of the farm. The weeds 
allowed to grow along the roadsides, 
cao the ditch hanks, on the terraces 
or hillside ditches, along the fences, 
i1 the pastures and on the vacant 
areas around the cultivated fields are 
ripening seeds to plague us next 
season and to add to the cost of mak- 
ing future crops. Another loss which 
is sustained on account of weeds is 
the depreciation of the price of hays 
because of the weeds they contain, 
when put on the market. It is rare 
that Southern hay is found free from 
weeds, and this accounts for its fail- 
ure successfully to compete with the 
hays from other sections. 

In many sections the growth of 
weeds everywhere, as _ is_ seen 
throughout the South, would be re- 
‘garded as a disgrace to the owners 
of the land; and a sense of pride, as 
vell as of economy, causes them to 
ve kept in subjection. 


‘fhe Kinds of Weeds and How They 
Are Propagated. 


It must be kept in mind that 
weeds, like other plants may be di- 
vided into three general classes: 

Annuai plants which mature seed 
each year and entirely new plants 
come from these seeds each year. 

Biennial plants which require two 
years to mature seeds, the first 
year’s growth being usually given to 
the storing up of materials for the 
maturing of seeds the second year. 

Perennial weeds continue to grow 
from year to year and are spread by 
seeds, which may be produced an- 
nually, and by underground stems, 
such as Bermuda and Johnson grass. 

It must be remembered that weeds 
are more largely scattered and main- 
tained, or reproduced, by seeds than 
in any other way, and if the most 
possible is to be done to prevent the 
spread and growth of weeds, they 
must be prevented from making 
seeds. It is of little value except for 
the improvement of appearances, to 
cut weeds after the seeds are formed. 
They should be cut not later than 
when in bloom if the formation of 
seeds is to be prevented. 

Nature has made ample provision 
for the spreading or scattering of 
weed seeds and it may give a more 
definite idea of the reasons for pre- 
venting the seeding of plants to pre- 
vent their spread, and also explain 
how weeds are sometimes introduced 
against the wishes of the farmer and 
without his knowledge, to state the 
different methods of seed distribu- 
tion: 

1. Seeds are scattered by the 
winds. Many seeds have winged or 
expanded portions by which they are 
carried by the winds, and others have 
downy or light appendages (like the 
thistle) which enable the wind to 
carry them long distances. 

2. Seeds are carried and spread by 
currents of water. 


3. Seeds are largely carried by an- 
imals, especially by birds and others 
that move about over large areas. 
Not only does this occur by seeds and 
fruits being eaten and passed out un- 
digested, but many seeds have hooks, 
or barbs, or webs, by which they be- 








come attached to animals for pur- 
poses of distribution. 

4. By the explosive properties of 
fruits and seeds, weeds are frequent- 
ly spread, at least short distances. 
An example of this is the twisting of 
the pods of vetch. 

5. Man is a great distributor of 
weed seeds, through transporting 
seeds of cultivated plants, contami- 
nated with weed seeds, for planting. 
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This is now the most frequent cause 
of the introduction of new weeds. 

It is estimated that weeds cause a 
loss of $100,000,000 annually in the 
United States, and it is a notorious 
fact that the South bears too large a 
part of this loss. Business sense 
should cause us to make a greater 
effort to reduce that loss by prevent- 
ing the weeds on our farms making 
seeds. 
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The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The Oldest Agricultural Journal in the World 
5 Cents the Copy; $1.50 the Year by Subscription 


HE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
a consolidation of The Genesee Farmer, 
1831-1839, and The Cultivator, 1834- 
1865, has recently been acquired by The 
Curtis Publishing Company. After July first 
it will be published under the imprint that has 
made Tue Sarurpay Eveninc Post the familiar 
friend of every household in the country. 


Under its new management THe Country 
GENTLEMAN will gradually be broadened in 
It will deal with the old 
and the new problems cf the farmer and his 
household, especially those that concern the 
science of growing crops and the business of 


The Editors will be glad to consider articles and 
suggestions dealing with the following subjects: 


Field Husbandry: Mid-summer tillage and harvest methods, 
silage making, corn harvest, catch crops, fall plowing. 


The Orchard : Good practice in fruit raising, harvesting apples, 
peaches and small fruits; cover crops, fertilizing, late spraying 


The Home Acre: Farming and gardening on a small area, vege- 
table culture for the home gardener, poultry keeping for eggs and 
meat, good poultry practice for the farmer and the suburbanite. 


Livestock Breeding and Feeding: Care and rations for fat 
\ stock and management of breeding animals. 


Milk Production: Feeding for milk, cow testing, soiling to sup- 
plement short pasture, solutions of the fly problem, sanitary 
stabling, and the care of milk. 


Personal Experiences: Concise, helpful accounts of actual 
experiences in farming and gardening, in letters not to exceed 


The Handy Man: Brief descriptions of make-shifts and simple 
devices that have been found helpful; short cuts in farm opera- 
tions; minor improvements that can be made cheaply; the care 
and repair of farm implements; 
handling farm machinery—any suggestions that mean a saving 


Country Life Improvement: Short articles dealing with suc- 
cessful rural schools, churches, granges, agricultural fairs, good- 
roads movements, and farmers’ clubs for business and pleasure. 


Photographs: Good photographs of farm operations should ac- 
company articles whenever possible. All manuscripts will receive 
careful and prompt consideration and will be paid for, if accept- 

Address communications to The Editors of 

The Country Gentleman, 425 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NORTH CAROLINA’S EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Steady Growth in Appropriations, Efficiency of Work and Quali- 
fications of Teachers—The Unsolved Problem of Attendance. 


By J. Y. Joyner, State Superintendent of Education. 


North Carolina is much more 
comprehensive and more nearly 
complete than it was a decade ago. 
Our educational task is no longer the 
construction of a system of educa- 
tion, but mainly the adequate and 
proportionate development of the 
different parts of the existing system. 
The elementary schools are the 
foundation of system. During the 
year these have increased in en- 
rollment and attendance, in the 
number of teachers employed in 
these schools, in the average salary 
of these teachers, and in the average 
length of the school term. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1911 increased the 
State and county tax for schools from 
18 to 20 cents on the hundred dol- 
lars valuation of property. This in- 
crease, together with the increased 
valuation under the new assessment, 
ought to yield an increase in the ele- 
mentary school fund of not less than 
$300,000. 


Local Tax Districts. 


The work of improving the ele- 
mentary schoolhouses and grounds 
and replacing old houses with mod- 
ern new houses has been kept up at 
an increased rate. There has been a 
substantial increase in the Loan 
Fund for Building and Improving 
Public Schoolhouses. Loans amount- 
ing to $88,000 have been made dur- 
ing the year from this fund. More 
than one new modern public school- 
house has been built for every day of 
the year, including Sundays, in ac- 
cordance with plans approved by the 


Ts EDUCATIONAL system of 








HEART RIGHT 
When He Quit Coffee. 


Life Insurance Companies will not 
insure a man suffering from heart 
trouble. 

. The reason is obvious. 

This is a serious matter to the 
husband or father who is solicitous 
for the future of his dear ones. Often 
the heart trouble is caused by an 
unexpected thing and can be correct- 
ed if taken in time and properly 
treated. A man in Colorado writes’ 

“I was a great, coffee drinker for 
many years, and was not aware of 
the injurious effects of the habit till 
I became a practical invalid, suffer- 
ing from heart trouble, indigestion 
and nervousness to an extent that 
made me wretchedly miserable my- 
self and a nuisance to those who 
witnessed my sufferings. 

“T continued to drink coffee, how- 
ever, not suspecting that it was the 
cause of my ill-health, till, on apply- 
ing for life insurance I was rejected 
on account of the trouble with my 
heart. Then I became alarmed. I 
found that leaving off coffee helped 
me quickly, so I quit it altogether, 
and having been attracted by the 
advertisements of Postum I began 
its use. 

“The change in my condition was 
remarkable. All my ailments van- 
ished. My digestion was completely 
restored, my nervousness disappear- 
ed, and most important of all, my 
heart steadied down and became nor- 
mal, and on a second examination I 
was accepted by the Life Insurance 
Co. Quitting coffee and using Post- 
um worked the change.” Name giv- 
en by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

“There’s a Reason,” and it is ex- 
plained in the little book, ‘“‘The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 





State SupeMntendent of Public In- 
struction. 

There are now more than 1,200 lo- 
cal tax districts in the State. Since 
January 1, 1911, more than fifty of 
these districts have been established 
by vote of the people. About $900,- 
000, or about one-fourth of the en- 
tire school fund of the State, is now 
raised by local taxation to supple- 
ment the State and county school 
fund in these special tax districts. 
The last Legislature made provision 
for the transportation at public ex- 
pense of pupils in consolidated dis- 
tricts. 


Rural Libraries. 


There are now about 3,000 rural 
libraries in the State. Since June 1, 
1910, 289 rural libraries and 154 
supplemental libraries have been es- 
tablished. A very helpful bulletin, 
“The School Library and How to 
Use It,’”’ prepared by Miss Minnie W. 
Leatherman, Secretary of the North 
Carolina Library Commission, has 
been issued and will be sent to all 
rural libraries. 


Teacher-Training. 


During the year teachers’ institutes 
were held in 68 counties for a period 
of two weeks in each county. The 
enrollment of teachers in these insti- 
tutes was more than 95 per cent of 
all the rural white teachers of the 
State. 

During the year more than 90 of 
the counties of the State held regular 
monthly meetings of their teachers 
in their county teachers’ associations. 
Through these associations the teach- 
ers pursued a definite course of read- 
ing and work under the direction of 
the County Superintendent and the 
State Supervisor of Teacher-Training 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. No sign of progress is more 
hopeful than the increased interest 
on the part of the rank and file of 
the rural school teachers in these 
agencies for professional study and 
improvement and in the increased 
eagerness with which so many of 
them are availing themselves, at con- 
siderable sacrifice, of the opportun- 
ities offered. About 60 per cent of 
the teachers of the State are now en- 
rolled in the teachers’ reading cir- 
cles, and the membership is constant- 
ly increasing. 


Teaching Health in the Schools. 


A plan for simple, practical in- 
struction of the rising generation, 
through the public school, in the sim- 
ple laws of health and sanitation was 
started by the State Department of 
Public Instruction in co-operation 
with the State Board of Health about 
two years ago. Bulletins dealing with 
these subjects in a concise and sim- 
ple way have been prepared and dis- 
tributed to the teachers of the State. 

The first of these, “‘A Manual of 
Philosophy and Hygiene,” gives gen- 
eral outlines for a three-years’ course, 
beginning when the child first enters 
school, and covering a period in 
which heretofore there was no pre- 
scribed instruction in these subjects. 

A bulletin on ‘‘Eyes and Ears’”’ was 
next prepared under the direction of 
the Secretary of the State Board of 
Health. It is intended to give help- 
ful information in regard to the lo- 
cation, construction and shape of 
schoolhouses, and the size, seating, 
lighting, ventilating and heating of 
school-rooms, together with sugges- 
tions about sanitary conveniences. 
Teachers are urged therein to give 
more consideration to the child’s eyes 
and ears, and to see the relation be- 
tween dullness, truancy, backward- 
ness, irritability, inattention, and the 





human interest. 





existence of some eye or ear trouble. 
Simple directions are given for mak- 
ing eye and ear tests, which any 
teacher can make efficiently. 

At first little was done with this 
bulletin because teachers feared that 
they could not rely upon themselves 
to make tests. They are learning 
better, and a great many have become 
enthusiastic over the work. Warn- 
ing cards to notify parents are pro- 
vided as a means of calling the atten- 
tion of parents and guardians to the 
defects when once detected. 

Other special bulletins were pre- 
pared for teachers. Dr. W. S. Ran- 
kin, Secretary of the State Board of 
Health, in one of them, ‘‘Health Talks 
for Public Schools,’’ outlined fifteen 
five-minute health talks and sugges- 
tions to help make the talks interest- 
ing and orderly. Two of these talks 
are required each week. 

These bulletins are now made the 
basis of examination on physiology 
and hygiene for teachers’ certificate 


Public High Schools. 


During the year 1909-’10, the 
number of public high schools in 
operation increased from 160 to 170. 
The number of schools giving four- 
year course of instruction increased 
from 2 to 10; the number of those 
giving a three-year course from 52 
to 69. In all there have been 199 
of these schools established up to 
date. 

Only 11 counties are without these 
schools, and as the last Legislature 
increased the appropriation $25,000, 
we hope to be able this year to make 
an apportionment to meet all of the 
most meritorious applications for 
aid. 

These schools bridge the gap be- 
tween the public elementary school 
and the University and colleges. It 
is now possible for the poorest child 
in all the land to go all the way 
from the beginner’s class in the 
rural elementary school, through 
the rural public high school and the 
University, or college, in one system. 

The value of farm-life schools to 
the rural districts was discussed in 
the issue of June 24. Craven and Guil- 
ford Counties have already provided 
for the establishment of such 
schools, and elections have been 
called in Wake, Warren, and Stanly. 


The Problem of Attendance. 


There is still cause for great 
anxiety and concern in connection 
with the subject of attendance upon 
our public schools. Only about 70 
per cent of the school population 
ever see the inside of a_ school- 
house and only about 60 per cent 
are in average daily attendance for 
the present term of our schools. We 
are making progress in this direc- 
tion, but this phase of the work is 
one that calls for patient faithful ef- 
fort on the part of all the friends of 
public schools in North Carolina. All 
the provisions for instruction under 
comfortable circumstances in a com- 
plete system of educational activity 
are of no avail unless the children 
are in some way brought into the 
school-room and retained there long 
enough to receive the instruction of- 
fered. 





Marks of a Good School Committee- 
man. 


1. He is an intelligent man and is 
able to read and write. 

2. He loves his school and takes a 
pride in building up his community. 

3. He is a moral man and stands 
for morality among his neighbors. 

4. He does his best to get the best 
teacher with the money apportioned 
to his district. = 

5. He visits the school to co-op- 
erate with and encourage the teacher 
and children. 

6. He promptly performs his du- 
ties and requires the teacher to do 


*the same.—Lexington Dispatch. 


WHAT GEORGIA IS DOING, — 





Larger Appropriations for Commo 
and High Schools Than Ever Be 
fore, 

Messrs. Editors: For common 
schools Georgia appropriated a quar. 
ter of a million dollars more this 
year than ever before. For 1911-19 
the State gives two million ang a 
half for elementary education. The 
total sum for common schoo] pur. 
poses will amount to a little More 
than $4,500,000, the difference be. 
tween this and the State funds being 
secured through local taxation, 

Eleven public high schools in the 
State added a fourth grade during 
the past twelve months and Georgi 
now has 67 four-year high schools 
The State now has 301 high schools 
with courses of from one to foyr 
years. Two hundred and fifty-fiye 
thousand dollars was spent on high 
school buildings during 1910, An 
important feature to be observed jg 
that the State now gives $110,009 
a year for the support of eleven dis. 
trict agricultural high schools. One 
hundred and sixty of the 301 se. 
ondary institutions offer from ten ty 
sixteen Carnegie units for entrance 
to college. Seven hundred and fifty. 
four pupils finished the regularly a. 
credited high schools of Georgia 
last year. 

The State Legislature amended the 
Constitution at the 1910 session, re 
moving the restriction upon common 
school funds to elementary educa 
tion. In consequence, rural con- 
munities, as well as urban, may now 
have high schools by vote of the 
people. 

The regular appropriations were 
made for the maintenance of the yva- 
rious State institutions by the last 
Legislature and in addition $70,000 
was appropriated for special pur- 
poses to the Georgia Normal and In- 
dustrial College and the Georgia 
School of Technology. The denoni- 
national colleges of the State have 
recently shown marked interest in 
securing increased educational en- 
dowment. Especially is this true of 
Wesleyan, Bessie Tift, and Shorter. 

Mention should also be made of 
the enthusiasm and activity display- 
ed in the Boys’ Corn Club work, it 
charge of Prof. J. Phil Campbell. 
Prof. R. H. Powell, through the 
kindness of the Peabody Board, is an 
effective addition to the State work 
ers in the field of rural school siper- 
vision. M. L. BRITTAIN, 

State Superintendent. 





BETTER SCHOOLHOUSES AND 
BETTER TEACHERS. 





Consolidation the Order of the Day 
in Virginia—Only Seven Counties 
Without a High School. 

Messrs. Editors: It is impossible 
to cover the entire field of educa 
tional effort in Virginia in a short 
article and the work has become 8? 
well systematized that it is difficult 
to choose among the many vigorous 
departments and interesting lines of 
work. 

Our school funds were increased 
more than half a million and 00W 
exceed $5,000,000. In 1905 the & 
tal school revenue of the Stale 
amounted to only $2,432,102.55. 
There were 10,443 school-rooms as 
against 10,454 the year before, but 
the number of schcol buildings had 
diminished from 7,003 to 6,843. This 
shows the effect of consolidatiot 
which also accounts for much of the 
increase in revenue. If I could pub- 
lish just here a picture of one of th 
six- or eight-room school puildings 
now found in so many of the counties 
the paragraph would give a 8raP 
illustration of the benefits of te 
principle of consolidation. q 

The total enrollment was 402,10” 
the largest in the State’s histor? 
The total enrollment in our 
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to 405. There are only seven coun- 
common ties in the State without a high 
& quar. school, and the high school enroll- 
Ore this ment has more than doubled since 
1911-1) 1905. 
1 and There are 10,443 teachers in Vir- 
Nn. The ginia. Of this number 30 were grad- 
00] pur. uates of the University of Virginia; 
le more 68 of the College of William and 
ence be Mary (State normal school for men); 
ds being 450 of the State Female Normal 
on, school; 17 of the Virginia Military 
IS in the Institute; 17 of the Virginia Poly- 
> during technic Institute; 309 of the Virginia 
Georgia Normal and Industrial Institute, col- 
schools, ored; 217 of the Hampton Normal 
1 schools and Agricultural Institute, colored; 
to four 1,057 of private and denominational 
fifty-five colleges in the State, and 483 of col- 
on high leges outside of Virginia; 1,280 of 
10. An the teachers had attended college for 
served jg a year or more without being grad- 
$110,000 uates. This makes 3,928 teachers 
even dis. who held first-grade or high school 
ols. One certificates. While it is true that all 
301. sec. of the 1,280 who had not graduated 
ym. ten to at college were issued either a high 
entrance school or first-grade certificate, and 
and fifty. that the same fact is true of some of 
ularly ac. the college graduates, it is neverthe- 
Georgia less apparent that we have a very su- 
perior class of men and women teach- 
ing the public schools of this State, 
aa ei more than 7,000 being accounted for 
1 comnts in the figures which I have given. 
ry educe- The story of a greatly increased 
‘ral com: revenue; of a large enrollment; of 
may now the elimination of inefficient one- 
te of the room schools; of the establishment 
of many high schools; of a remark- 
ions were able improvement in the corps of 
of the va teachers, seems to me a fairly good 
> the last short story of educational progress in 
n $70,000 the Old Dominion, and I submit it to 
ocial pur. the readers of The Progressive Farm- 
al and Is er for their encouragement and for 
. Georgia the assistance we shall receive from 
denon the suggestions and active interest of 
0 re have many teachers and patrons who are 
oe ato accustomed to read your paper. 
egy J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., 
nis true of State Superintendent of Schools. 
= SOME GOOD THINGS DOING IN 
ty display: TENNESSEE. 
pris larger Appropriations, More High 
rough the Schools, More School Libraries, 
oard, is al Better Teachers. 
‘tate "work: Messrs. Editors: Reasonable prog- 
hool siper- tess is being made in Tennessee along 
TAIN, educational lines. According to pro- 
itendent. Visions of the General Education 
on - passed by Legislature of 1909, 
our normal schools have been estab- 
igs: lished; three for whites and one for 
colored. Two of the white normal 
of the Day schools, one at Murfreesboro and the 
sn Counties other at Johnson City, will open for 
: the coming school year. The normal 
a oii school at Memphis and the Agricul- 
| ee tural and Industrial Normal School 
is b: ott for Negroes, at Nashville, will open 
pe 80 tot later than the fall of 1912. 
, pager : Two years ago, also, we began giv- 
tm orous ing State aid in the establishment of 
<a ‘aa of public high schools, and the high 
ing lin school movement is showing a steady 
-e increased Ps encouraging growth More than 
3 d now ty counties of the State have al- 
o . aa 'eady established such schools and 
008 te their number now is more than one 
* the on hundred, 
per as PY is not to be understood that all 
" se re, but ed these schools have been establish- 
sidings ha —a the last two years, be- 
6,843. This e high school movement in 


elnhessee had been nated tad 
tion, projected before 
onsolida the last Legislature; but the partici- 


f the 

pene — of the State directly in the 
I co * of tht mr has greatly encouraged it, 
ailing Sere \ gg des is highly satis- 
) 0 i 
“a counties the State e friends of education in 
ve a grap Many of our schools i 

; , especially the 
efits of te high Schools, are 


vitalizing their 
co 
eipicis of study by introducing work 
hingecuiture, domestic science, and 
wane Subjects; and the value and 
ag ee on community life, 
8 well as child, is being more 
and more felt. 


Re of the most hopeful signs of 
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the increasing helpfulness of our 
common schools is the growth in the 
number of school libraries. During 
the last two years, under the stimula- 
tion of State aid, more than 500 ru- 
tal schools have established libraries, 
and there is every indication that the 


work is fairly begun. The pres- 
ent Legislature passed a Dill 
giving 33 1-3 per cent of the 
gross revenues of the State for 
public education, which is an 


increase of 8 1-3 per cent over any 
previous appropriation. This entire 
increase is to be devoted to the de- 
velopment of the common schools, 
and it is felt that it will result in a 
great forward movement along all 
lines of rural education. 

We believe that the sentiment for 
a compulsory education law is strong 
all over the State, and if such a law 
is not enacted by the present Legisla- 
ture, it is safe to assume that the 
next one will do so. On the whcle, 
the outlook is encouraging in our 
State. J. W. BRISTER, 

State Superintendent. 





LET US UNITE. 


Then We Can Have the Kind of 
Schools We Need. 


Messrs. Editors: When we first 
located in our present place of living, 
the school was conducted in the 
church—an old building, unpainted, 
very large and poorly constructed— 
heated by one small stove. When we 
had lived here about a year and a 
half, the church burned. This forced 
the citizens either to build a school- 
house or do without a school. Some 
half-hearted talk flourished, as time 
for opening school drew near and 
nothing had been done. Some of 
the patrons, with perfect indiffer- 
ence to the interests of the town, be- 
gan to talk of sending their children 
elsewhere for educational advance- 
ment, and censequently having no 
home school. 

But this idea did not appeal to all 
of us, especially as the county had 
offered to contribute an amount 
equal to any amount raised for the 
purpose of building a schoolhouse. 

Two ladies of our town took the 
matter in hand and canvassed the 
town for funds. In a few hours a 
sufficient sum was raised, the county 
giving dollar for dollar, to build a 
neat schoolhouse, a small surplus re- 
maining. The proceeds from a supper 
furnished money for shades for the 
windows. A _ friend had modern 
desks put in and educational inter- 
est in our town was greatly increas- 
ed. With an ever-increasing attend- 
ance, new problems present them- 
selves and old ones assume more se- 
rious aspects. We feel keenly the 
need of modersa sanitary equipments. 

We realize that no one teacher, no 
matter how efficient, can teach chil- 
dren of all ages, from 65 to 20. 
Her efforts are so divided that she 
can give no really good instruction 
to any. Think of hearing a primer 
class recite and immediately one in 
higher arithmetic. Think, too, of the 
more difficult task of making school 
interesting to primary, intermediate 
and advanced pupils when they must 
all be placed in one room and taught 
by one person. No one can accom- 
plish this. 

A teacher wrote an impressive ar- 
ticle in our county paper. Said she: 
‘We go from Alpha to Omega daily 
during the school term. How can 
such an one ever hope to attain ex- 
cellence? Some of us who sit in the 
rank and file could mount the plat- 
form and lecture on history, like 
Prof. ; on geography, like 
Prof. , if we did not have 
to scatter our energies and teach it 
ad 

That is it, the ‘teaching it all.’ 
Having been a teacher in both a 
graded city school and in an ungrad- 
ed country school, where I comprisea 
the entire faculty, I know the ad- 








It is an incentive to hunger 


to see 


Uneeda Biscuit made. 


All materials are of the finest quality 


—clean, nutritious. 


The dough is 


mixed in spotless trays in a spotless 


bakery. Rolled thin; baked in wonderful 
ovens scientifically heated to give just 4 
the right crispness; then packed into 

the moisture-proof packages that 


keep them fresh, crisp 
clean till eaten. 


Never sold 
in bulk 
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vantages of the specialized work 
made possible by the graded system 
An ungraded school is an injustice to 
both teacher and pupil. 

Three things the country school 
must have in order to become effi- 
cient—modern sanitary equipments, 
longer terms and graded schools. 
There is only one thing that can se- 
cure these things and that is co-op- 
eration. 

Three or four small schools must 
unite and form one large school. The 
wagon system of conveying children 
to and from school must be adopted. 
This system in itself is a good thing, 
as it does away with long tramps 
through the mud and wintercold. 

Then our boys and girls can have 
educational advantages équal_ to 
those of their city cousins; the great 
danger of hookworm and typhoid 
contagion in the schools will be al- 
most entirely eliminated, and we will 
have a large building in which to 
have lectures, concerts and other en- 
tertainments. Let us unite. 

MRS. ROBERT SCOTT. 

Horn Lake, Miss. 





TRAINED AGRICULTURISTS IN 
DEMAND. 


The Purpose of the N. ©. A. & M. 
College is to Supply This Demand. 
(Adver:isement) 

For the past year there have been 
many calls for men trained in agri- 
culture and these calls are increas- 
ing year by year. The demand for 
such men comes from three sources: 
first, for men competent by careful 
preparation to take charge of farms, 
orchards, dairies, etc., and run them 
successfully; second, for scientifically 
equipped men to do _ high-grade 


work in experiment stations, in de- 
partments of agriculture, and in ag-4 


ricultural colleges; third, for men 
who have devoted their attention to 
teaching agriculture. Far more men 
are needed than can now be supplied 
to meet this growing call for agri- 
cultural teachers. 

With these three great fields be- 
fore them, it would seem exceeding- 
ly wise for vigorous-minded country 
boys to prepare to enter these invit- 
ing occupations with the very best 
training they can get. They will be 
amply rewarded for time and money 
so expended. They will also be far 
happier in life if they enter on its 
work feeling the confidence in self 
that gives power. 

The North Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical College is turning 
out just such men every year, and 
its graduates are making a most re- 
markable record for success and effi- 
ciency. It is a place where ambi- 
tious boys are changed into well 
equipped men. Young men who have 
measured themselves and who know 
that they have capacity to master 
these three departments of service 
or to excel in kindred employments 
ought to make circumstances bow to 
their wills and take the full four- 
year course in the College, or at 
least take all they can get. 








HAVE YOU 
Crimson Clover Seed To Sell? 





We are already getting inquiries from men 
who want te buy, and no one is advertising. 


You can quickly dispose of either threshed 
seed or those in the chaff. 


A small ad in The Progressive Farmer will 
do the work, bringing you immediate re- 
sponse from men who are only waiting to 
find out where they can buy. 


This is true whether you have car-load 
lots, or only a few bushels. 


Advertising Rates on Application. 

















You’ve done your part— 
raised the cotton— 


Who will gin it 2 


That is an irsportant question to every cotton grower. 


Tne profit 
you make from your crop depends greatly on the quality of the 
work done by the gin. Most gins can turn out a fair sample under 


favorable conditions. The Munger System alone can produce a 
perfect sample under all conditions, handling damp and dirty cotton 
that other gins cannot do anything with. The 

of Ginnery 


Continental Line Equipment 


Includes the Munger System 


with Munger, Pratt, Winship, Smith or Eagle Gins 


Continental machinery embodies all the best principles of cotton 
ginning. Every piece of material used in its manufacture is 
thoroughly tested and nrust come up to our standard before it is 
accepted. Each step in its construction is in the hands of experts. 
The ginner who is about to install a new plant or inerease the 
efficiency and capacity of his old one may have the assistance of 
our expert engineers to prepare plans and specifications. This 
service we offer free. 
Write to our nearest office for a free copy of our new, Illustrated catalog 


Continental Gin Company 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 


























Snowdrift Hogless Lard is positively the 
first, the ORIGINAL hogless, digestible 
shortening. There are imitations on 
the market, that should be treated AS 
IMITATIONS! Which would you Sei 
fer, steak, or imitation steak? Apply 
the same preference to shortening. Be 
“SNOWDRIFT.” One-third less ex- 
pensive, one- -third more value. Makes 
delicious cake. : : ; ; : 


Snowdrift Hogless Lard is sold 
by all leading grocers who avoid 
“substitution’’ business. Buyin 
tins only. U.S. Inspected. 














Made by 


The Southern Cotion Oil Co, 


New York, Savannah, 
New Orleans, Chicago 
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for FRUITS, SYRUPS 
and HONEY 
towest ccs ASO Labels, Solder and Supplies 


We ship any size order Write bag = tpn pana pricelist stating 


kind and quantity wanted. 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 


CAN 













Wanted 


For another school, male teacher of 
bookkeeping and Gregg shorthand; sal- 
ary for nine months’ session and six 
weeks’ Canvassing, $900.00:to $1000.00. \« ANS = 


Davis-Waguer {Business College, Norfolk, Va. J 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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Till the soul 


They come with the ringing 
And the deep drum’s mellow roar; 

is faint with longing 

For the hands we clasp no more! 


Oh, band in the pine-wood, 
Or the heart will break with tears, 
For the gallant eyes and the smiling lips, 

And the voices of old years. 
—John Esten Cooke, of Virginia; 


THE BAND IN THE PINES. 


(WRITTEN AFTER THE DEATH OF MAJOR JOHN PELHAM.) 


This is No. 6 of a series of Twelve Representative Southern Poems selected for The Progressive 
Farmer from Prof Henry Jerome Stockard’s excelieut new book, ‘A Study in Southern roetry,” 


wood, cease! 


H, BAND in the pine- a ! 
QO Cease with your splendid call; 


The living are brave and noble, 
But the dead are bravest of all! 


They throng to the martial summons, 
To the loud triumphant strain, 

And the dear bright eyes of long-dead friends 
Come to the heart again. 


bugle, 


cease! 


born 1830; died 1886. 








Relation With the Pupil’s 


the foremgst guide to scientific 
thought. He was an anatomist 
and the condition of anatomy of the 
middie age was the condition of sci- 
ence of the same 
period. Instead of 
getting his knowl- 
edge of anatomy 
\ from observation, 
} Galen’s writings 
were a compila- 
tion of the writ- 
ings of others to 
which he added 
limited observa- 
tions of his own. 
He undertook to write upon the 
structure of the human body without 
having the human body for dissec- 
tions. His successors up to the time 
of Vesalius were content to expound 
his writings from the desk without 
even verifying his observations. 

Such was education in the Middle 
Ages, and absurd as this process of 
acquiring knowledge appears from 
our present-day viewpoint, quite as 
absurd are many of the features of 
our present-day educational methods. 
Our school system is based upon 
traditions just as truly as was Ga- 
len’s anatomy. To-day we have an 
educational system, which when in- 
stituted several hundred years ago 
was in all probability truly vocation- 
al, but coming to us as it does to- 
day practically intact, is not fitted 
to our needs, and because it has so 
much in it that is useless and un- 
practical, we condone its weaknesses 
by stressing their cultural value. 
When education is so far behind the 
time that it ceases to be practical 
it is called cultural. The cities have 
improved somewhat in their inter- 
pretation of educational values, but 
the country is largely chained to old 
traditions. 


to Make Farm Life More At- 
tractive. 


T THE middle ages Galen was 





MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 


How 


A few years ago a modern Vesa- 
lius appeared who asserted that the 
country schools have failed of their 
mission. That the decay of agri- 
cultural interest, the deserted farms, 
the great rush of boys and girls 
from the farms to the cities is di- 
rectly traceable to the little red 
schoolhouse know to fame. 

Life in the country will have a 
charm for the child, the country 








school will be a delightful place to 


WHAT THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS SHOULD TEACH. 


Some Changes in the Courses of Study Which Would Make the 
Schools More Directly Practical 
Every-Day Life. 


and Bring Them Into Closer 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raieigh, N. C. 


spend the hours when the teachings 
at home and at the school are in 
keeping with the daily experiences of 
the boy and girl. The life history 
of the mosquito, or the grasshopper, 
or the cotton boll weevil, or the use- 
ful garden toad; the study of the 
interesting facts about the develop- 
ment of the corn ear, the cucumber, 
or the fig would prove as fascinating 
subjects for investigation as the ma- 
terial found in stories of Greek he- 
roes or a dissertation upon the in- 
finitive noun, or the value of the 
x-y-z in an algebraic equation. 

It is pathetic to see the alto- 
gether too short school life of boys 
and girls spent upon subjects that 
have no bearing upon his or her 
future life or profession. 

Not one boy in fifty who has had 
2% course in school arithmetic can 
figure out feeding rations for the 
farm animals or a fertilizer ratio 
for his land. The girls have solved 
the problems in simple and com- 
pound interest, profit and loss until 
their heads have ached, but have 
never heard of the nutritive ratios 
of certain foods or the per cent of 
digestibility of these foods. 

The foundation for higher ideals in 
country living must be laid in the 
rural common school. A number of 
obstacles have arisen to prevent the 
efficient working of the country 
schools. Conspicuous among these 
are a poorly paid teaching force, the 
migratory habits of the teachers, the 
isolated one-room schoolhouse and 4 
short school term. The _ average 
yearly salary of country teachers in 
several States is $121. In other 
States where salary conditions are 
best the wages do not exceed $320 
to $400. Yet expert horse trainers 
often receive $1,500 to $2,000 for 
their services. 


Fewer Schools and Better Ones. 


Consolidation of schools is 4 
present the most important move 
ment affecting the educational prob- 
lem of the country. Consolidation 
results in better grading; it makes 
the work of supervision more ef- 
fective; it results in better attend- 
ance of pupils; it lgads to better 
school buildings, better equipment, 
it insures the employment of teach 
ers of higher professional attainment 
and the retention of these teachers 
Under present conditions the little 
red schoolhouse has little to attract 
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q hold a good teacher. When 
» ked ability is shown the teacher 
vomptlY seeks promotion to a town 
1 city school. The good teacher, 
* wisely chosen School Board, a ra- 
ional course of study are important 
tots in the efficient working of 
0 school, but more important than 
inese is the vital interest of every 
ghool patron of the community; the 
pothers’ club organized to look af- 
wr the comfort, health and happi- 
ness, of the teacher and pupils; a 
group of fathers interested in school 
puildings, grounds, and the provis- 
jon of an adequate sum of money to 
properly equip and carry on the 
hoo A community thus awake to 
the needs and possibilities of the 
school can always find ways and 
neans to solve the problem of poor 
puildings, the inefficient teacher, or 
the short school term. 

In 500 schools of the country 
farming iS now taught. Twelve 
years ago there were but twelve agri- 
qltural high schools; now there are 
s), There are 16 agricultural col- 
leges training teachers for this spe- 
tial kind of work, and sixteen insti- 
tutions giving correspondence or 
rading courses in agriculture. The 
present trend of education seems to 
be to make these three subjects— 
the home, agriculture and industry 
the basis of education, the aim all 
the while being to train men and 
yomen, not simply housekeepers, 
farmers, mechanics. 


A PARTY FOR HOT JULY. 


Don’t go indoors, but have a porch 
ora lawn party some afternoon or 
evening during this mid-summer 
month. 

If you don’t mind a little trouble, 
send your invitations on small palm- 
leaf fans, tag them and write the 
tame on the tag, sending them open 
tmough the mail. This verse or a 
shorter ong may be used for the in- 
vitation: 

When July heat is most intense, 
And even night no recompense 
Can give us for the scorching 
days, 
Tis meet we find a garden fair, 
A palm-leaf fan, a breath of air. 

At Mrs. Blank’s garden party, 

You'll find all this and a welcome 

hearty! 

DS OA ee = (0 


A sketch of a darkey and a water- 
melon, or one of fire crackers might 
be used on the invitations. If you 
have light enough on the porch from 
your parlor windows or from Japa- 
lese lanters hung around the piazza, 
\se note paper or cards with sxetch- 
* of firecrackers, im black and red 
pon them. (If you do not have wa- 
‘t-colors, black and red ink will 
to.) Have a small red pencil at- 
ached to each card, and ask each 
Buest to write his or her own ‘‘Dec- 
laration of Independence.” Most of 
‘8 would like to be free from some 
Particular trait of character, annoy- 
the feature or person. These ought 
‘0 be very bright and witty. A 
‘mall picture of Independence Hall; 
4 sketch of a boy in his first trousers, 
dependence”; a red and black 
me of a crowing rooster, with the 
ian, Inscription underneath,—-any of 

S@ Would do for a prize. 

Bois watermelons from a red, 
ms Pm and blue booth out of doors, 
Wan a to each guest out on the 
aa” Any kind of cake with 
it sh with red cherries in 
’ ¥ould be appropriate for the oe- 





Cas} : 

ste; Simplicity should be the key- 
te for all entertainments in hot 
Weather, 

However, 


he tim everything depends upon 
ne md and inclination of the hos- 
trends She wishes, she and her 
me hee help her receive might 
Ott the s Olonial costume, and carry 
tainin Mdependence idea by enter- 
8 on the Fourth of July. 
LUCY M. COBB. 
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A COUNTRY TEACHER WHO IS A REAL HEROINE. 


fey Lexington, (N. C.) Dispatch told in a recent issue of one of the most 
touching and inspiring stories that we have read lately. It was about a 
young lady, a graduate of the State Normal School, and principal of 

one of the best schools in one of the most progressive counties in the State. 

Her salary was a fine one and was climbing. She was doing splendid 
work, but she was not satisfied. She was born and reared in the moun- 
tains and felt that she was needed at home. That was why she was not satis- 
fied. She said that she was going home and that she was going to devote 
her life to the service of the people of her own county. 

“Going home’”’ meant great loss to this young woman. It meant that 
she would have to work longer hours for about one-third of the salary she 
was getting. It meant giving up assured position and a place of command- 
ing respect in the community, for service in a one-room schoolhouse in an 
obscure coun'ry district. It meant the giving up of a thousand things dear 
to the feminine heart, but she gave them: all up gladly, willingly, even joy- 
fully, for the sake of her people. 

When told of the difficulties that she would encounter and the priva- 
tious she must endure, she said: ‘‘You know how things are at home. You 
know how much trained teachers are needed. If we who love our county, 
her people and her traditions, do not heip her in the hour of need, who will 
do it? Iam going home.”’ 

The children in the little one-room schoolhouse to which that teacher 
went may have lacked many advantages, but we feel sure that there are 
thousands of children far more favored in many respects, who could afford 
to exchange much of equipment and convenience for a teacher with more of 
the spirit possessed by this young heroine of the mountains. 

We believe with all our hearts in good schoolhouses, in progressive 
courses of studv, in charts and pictures and libraries and school-room 
equipment; but more importaait tha’ all of these is the spirit which in- 
spires the teacher, and her fitness for the work she has undertaken. Pres- 
ident Garfield said his idea of a college was a log with himself at one end 
and Mark Hopkias, his great teacher, at the oth2r. So always and every- 
where, the one thing of greatest importance in the training of the children 
is that they have a teacher who is interested in them and in the work of 
preparing them for life. 

We believe that there are many teachers in little country schools who 
are bringing to their work as fine a spirit of devotion and consecration as 
could be found in any calling. Such men and women are among the real 
makers of the future, and as such deserve the earnest support and the 
active gratituie of those whom they so faithfully serve. 

If your community has such a teacher, see to it that you give her the 





most loyal support and the heartiest encouragement possible. 








OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. them and then scald them with boil- 
ing water, let them drain and get 
cold before straining the milk in 
them. I fill them about three-fourths 
full of milk, let it stand until the 
cream will not stick. to my finger, 
which is about 24 to 30 hours. If it 
will not do to skim until the mid- 
dle of the day I skim the cream and 
put one tablespoonful of salt to each 
quart and let stand until early morn- 
ing to churn the butter. I put one 
tablespoonful of salt to the pound of 
butter. After washing in three wa- 
ters, let it stand until next morning, 
then work the butter over and drain 
out all the milky water,—then it 
will keep fresh and sweet for several] 
days. 





MRS. ANNIE E. SWINDELL. 





Should Very Young Children Go to 
School? \ 

I do not think it a good plan to 
send children to school too young. 
Our public schools are being greatly 

4998—Boy’s Russian Suit.—Cut improved along all lines, I know, but 
in 3 sizes—-2 to 6 years. For 4-year they are, at times, badly crowded, 
size it requires 3 yards of material and the teacher has too much to do 
36 inches wide. to care properly for children, under 

4935—Misses’ and Small Women’s 7 years of age. Consequently idle 
Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes—14, 16 and and mischievous habits are formed 
18 years. For 16-year size it re- which they may never outgrow. 

















quires 8% yards of material 24 MRS. JNO. W. SUMMERS. 
inches wide. 
1006—Ladies’ Closed Drawers.— *Rithmetic. 


Cut in 9 sizes—20 to 36 inches waist 
measure. For 24-inch waist it re- 
quires 15% yards of material 36 inch- 
es wide and 2% yards of edging. 

Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 


Little Doris could not count be- 
yond four. One day, when she was 
showing me five berries that she had 
picked, I asked, “‘How many have 
you, Doris?’’ 

Her brows puckered a moment, 
then dimpling with smiles, she an- 
- swered, ‘“‘Wait till I eat one—then 

ae I’ll tell you!’”—-Woman’s Home Com- 
A HANDY MILK HOUSE. panion for July. 

I have a little house under a large = ao . 
shade tree purposely for milk. I Housekeeping is a business, a pro- 
have the windows and door screened fession, like any other business. More 
and slides outside to shut out wind people engage in it than in any other 
and rain, also a shelf outside to occupation. Ninety per cent of all 
strain and skim on, so I can keep that the people earn is spent for 
the house perfectly.clean. I wash clothing, fuel, food and shelter, and 
my milk bowls with two waters, wipe yet no training is given for this work. 














Don’t Put Paper On Your 
Pantry Shelves 


It’s a nuisance and a bother—doesn’t 
look tidy, and quickly tears and soils 
—dust and grime slip underneath it. It 
isn’t waterproof; every time you wash 
the wood, you must replace the paper, 
and you must leave your pots and pans 
hanging around for half an hour until 
the wood dries. 

Coat Your Shelves With 


JBPAL 






Made in 18 
colors and Natural (Clear) 
Renews everything from cellar to garret 


And Make Them Sanitary and Whol and Attracti 


Dropin at your local store and order a 20c can of 
White Jap-a-lac. You need no experience to use it. An’ 





woman can apply it. 1t brushes readily and flowsevenly 
and dries out quickly, leaving a fine, high, permanent 
gloss like the glaze op a china plate. 


It wears for years without replacing. It won't dis- 
color, you can wash it every day without affecting its 
finish. A damp cloth will remove any dust or stains. 

Do the same thing with the top of your kitchen table 
and tear off that strip of dingy, smelly oilcloth. The 


oilcloth costs more than Japa-lac, and isn’t nearly as: 
good. It won't last one fourth as long,and you know, 
can't be kept really clean from the moment it begins to 


crack. Remember there isa different kind of Jap-a las 
for every kind of use. 
There’s a Japa lac with 
which you can bring back 
that new look to your 
floors. It's as elastic asa 
coat offrubber. Won't crack 
or whiten, and keeps its 
glistening beautiful polish 
aiter months of scrubbing. 


You simply can’t keep 
house without Jap-a-lac 


If you want to know of the 
hundreds of things for 


which you can use it send 
for our FREE Book which 
tells you ten times as much 


as this advertisement has 
room to discuss. When you 


trade marked name. There's 
only one sort, and it’s mado 
by The Glidden Varnish 
Company. There is no sub- 
stitute. Write today for the 
FREE Book telling of the 
many wonderful things you 
can do in a few TR 
spare time with a little bit * 

of Jap-a-lac. There is at, All Sizes 20c to $3.00 
least one Jap-a-lac dealer in m Canada (Imperial Measure) 





every town. Write to-day to 25c to $3. 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
Dleveland, U.S. A. Toronto, Canada 


New York—BRANCHES—Chicago 





FY if you want the Best and 
Most Complete 






“7 on the market at a price within 
; ‘the reach of every farmer and 
mw fruit grower, write us for our 
fa ‘ree catalog and special prices 
-or early orders. Address 

Farm Canning Machine Co., 
Dent. 2. Meridian,{Miss. 


WATER TANKS 


Made of Cypress 


for Farms and Suburban Homes 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Hightower Box & Tank Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 























{ FREE RELIGIOUS TRACTS | 


Would you like a nice little book free 
that will do your very soul good? Ifso, 
write me a postal. 


J. T. PULLEN, 
q Raleigh, N. C. 




















Corrugated Galvanized Tanks 
100,000 Gallons 


or less for storage of water-oil-other Liquids 
and Grain. Made of Rust Resisting American 
Ingot Iron to last a lifetime. Send for catalog 
A of suggestions and let us quote prices. 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Company, 
1 Atlanta, Georgia 














North State Lite insurance Ce., 


KINSTON, N. C. 

Operates only in thetwo Carolinas; and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other Car- 
colina Company. 

Agents wanted where the Sompany is not 
now represented. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads It or net” 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 
scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to bea 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
rted ta us within one month after the advertisement appears 
fa our paper and after the transaction complained of, and Fp 
ser: am 





he subscriber must say when writing each adverti 
pare He you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 


To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
ont ton weeks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 


our friends who need it but do not read it. 
114,087 


The movement for the Torrens System grows 
steadily. The Georgia Farmers’ Union is the lat- 
est organization to demand a change in our pres- 
ent antiquated land title system. We are also 
glad to see that the Georgia Union demands better 
legislation for the protection of birds. 





Average Weekly Circulation 
First Half 1911, , . . - - 











“Every trained man,” says Prof. A. M. Soule, 
“ig worth $50,000 to the State.” If this be true, 
or even if he be worth only one-half or one- 
fifth of this sum, is there any other investment 
which will return such splendid profits to the 
State as will the provision for the proper training 
of her boys and girls? 





We have said it before, but it will bear repeat- 
ing, so let us repeat: Don’t buy patent rights, 
high-priced books, gilt-framed chromos, oil or 
mining stocks, or wonderful inventions from trav- 
eling agents. You nearly always get swindled 
when you do. The only safe plan with unknown 
agents is to let them strictly alone. 





Have you crimson clover seed to sell? We are 
already getting inquiries from men who want to 
buy, and no one is advertising. You can quickly 
dispose of either threshed seed or those in the 
chaff. A small ad. in The Progressive Farmer 
will do the work, bringing you immediate re- 
sponse from men who are only waiting to find out 
where they can buy. This is true whether you 
have car-load lots, or only a few bushels. 





We have seldom started a movement which has 
provoked such spontaneous and enthusiastic sup- 
port as our crusade to ‘‘Make the South a Land of 
Painted Farm Houses.’’ We hope you have been 
reading what has been said already and that with 
laying-by time at hand, you are now ready to be- 
gin getting ready for putting the advice into prac- 
Look out for the reports 
of painting experiences in our next issue; or if 
you have done some painting yourself, send us 
a report for our symposium. 


tice on your own farm. 





Our next Special will be August 12, and will 
be a Young Folks’ Special. For it we want let- 
ters from our farm boys and girls—letters that 
tell something about their work, their studies, 
their recreation, their hopes and ambitions. The 
hest letter is one that tells, clearly and in as few 
words as possible, something that will be helpful 
and interesting to other boys and girls. For the 


Yest such letter from a reader under 18 we will 
pay $2, for the next best $1, for all others we 
Write us 


can use in this issue 50 cents each. 





to-day while you think about it. Make your let- 
ter short and to the point. Write with ink and 
on only one side of the paper. Sign your name 
and address plainly. All letters must be in the 
office by August 1. 





From all parts of our territory come in reports 
of educational progress. The community that is 
not advancing is the exception. We must not make 
the great mistake, however, of concluding that 
the work is done, or that we can afford to rest 
from our labors. Instead, the work is just be- 
ginning, and the demand for laborers was never 
greater or more insistent than at present. We 
can not afford to rest until the South, as compared 
with other sections, is lowest instead of highest in 
the percentage of illiteracy. 





In our opinion no person is fit to teach school 
who habitually misuses and maltreats the lan- 
guage. No matter what his other qualifications 
may be, if he says ‘“‘have saw” and “ain’t’” and 
“he don’t,” he has no business in the school- 
room as an instructor of children. Often, we 
Know, such careless speech is a mere matter of 
habit; but that only makes the matter worse. 
We know a young lady who spent four years at 
college and who says “them children” or ‘“‘them 
books” as a mere matter of course. She knows 
better, of course, but having somehow fallen into 
the habit she commits the offense unconsciously, 
to the frequent dismay of her friends, and per- 
haps sometimes to her own undoing. Insist that 
your teacher speak English with at least approxi- 
mate correctness. 





We took a whole page of last week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer to print an index of our leading arti- 
cles for the first half of 1911. We do not wish 
to do this regularly unless the index is of service 
to our readers. It ought to be. You have only 
gotten half the benefit from your paper when you 
have read it through. You should then file it 
away for reference so you can turn back to it and 
find out precisely what were the directions given 
for sowing alfalfa, for fertilizing that crop you 
are interested in, for remedying ropy milk, for 
treating roup in chickens, for destroying cut- 
worms in the garden, or whatever other object be- 
comes of immediate importance to you. If you 
file your papers and consult the index to find out 
on what page the article appeared, you can often 
get information immediately in cases where 
promptness is worth many dollars to you—to say 
nothing of saving us the trouble of answering 
the same questions over and over again. We 
should like for every reader of The Progressive 
Farmer never to tear up, burn up or throw away 
a copy of the paper. Wither file your copies or 
pass them on to some one who desn’t take the 
paper. But the best plan is to file the copies and 
ask us to send free sample copies (we will be de- 
lighted to do it) to any neighbor who isn’t read- 
ing the paper, and then get him to subscribe for 
himself. 





Why Not Organize That Township Im- 
provement Club? 


E HOPE that a lot of our readers have 
been thinking about the suggestions we 
made a week or two ago in regard to the 
organization of ‘“‘Township Boosting Clubs.” We 
believe that a great deal could be accomplished 
in your own township, for example, Mr. Sub- 
scriber, if all the farmers, merchants, and all oth- 
ers interested in the development of your town- 
ship would get together and organize a ‘Jones 
Township Improvement Club,” or a “Jones Town- 
ship Boosting Club,”’ or whatever other name you 
should wish to call it. Meet once a month, or 
once every two months, or oftener, whenever 
there is some proposition to push through to suc- 
cess. : 
In the very beginning, start about some definite 
program for making your township the best in the 
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county. See what you can do to get better Toads; 
about consolidating and improving the Schools; 
about getting a local library; about getting farm. 
ers interested in painting their houses; about get. 
ting some good settlers from other sections into 
the township; about organizing a telephone SVs 
tem; about getting a Farmers’ Institute ang an 
Institute for Farm Women to come to your com 
munity; about getting better breeding stock into 
the neighborhood. Many other things will Suggest 
themselves. 

Few of the cities in the United States would 
to-day be as prosperous or as populous ag they 
are if they had not formed organizations with tha 
especial object of improving and developing and 
boosting these particular cities. It is time for 
our rural communities to get the similar advan. 
tages that similar organizations will bring them, 

Talk the matter over with your neighbors and 
see what can be done. 





A Suggestion to Merchants. 


N A LATE issue of the Wadesboro, N, ¢ 

Ansonian and Messenger, we find a big double 

column advertisement that starts out this 
way: 





“Make the South a Land of Painted Farmhouses,” 


The above headlines appear on the front page of this 
week’s Progressive Farmer; and say, . Farmer, and 
Mr. Townsman, too, have you read that article? Well, 
now listen! We want to help paint every church and 
schoolhouse, every store, every mill, every shop, every 
barn, and of course every dwelling in Anson County; we 
want to help dothis. Here isthe way. we propose to help 
you: We represent four leading factories in paint, and WE 
bong Bg YOU YOUR PAINT AT EXACT COST laid 
down here. 











This strikes us as being an idea one merchant in 
each town might do well to adopt. Sell paint at 
cost. The fact will be talked about and will be 
good advertising. More than this, the man who 
comes to you to buy paint will buy other things; 
and his call on you will not be without profit after 
all. And you will be helping along a worthy 
movement that will make your whole community 
a more attractive place to live in. As the adver- 


tisement so well says in conclusion: 

Say, suppose every farmhouse, barn, all churches and school- 
houses were painted—wouldn’t it make old Anson proud of 
herself? You bet! 


Yours for more paint, 
BLALOCK HARDWARE COMPANY. 


Wouldn’t your county, too, be proud of herself 
if she had such a record, Mr. Subscriber? And 
why not aim for it? 





Our Business Talk. 





vertisements to which we especially direct at 

tention, of course, are those of the high 
grade schools and colleges that wish the patronagé 
of our readers and have said so by putting al- 
nouncements in our columns. Of course, you are 
keeping a quarter’s worth of postals on hand, and 
in that case, you can’t do a better thing than to 
send a postal for a catalog of each institution iD 
which you are interested. 

Did you notice that striking announcement of 
Duroc-Jerseys by W. A. Thigpen in our last issue? 
It looks like genuine business when a stockmal is 
not afraid to use good space to tell his story. 

A new advertisement we are giad to commend 
to our readers is that of the steel road drag made 
by the Virginia Railway Supply Co., Inc., Norfolk, 
Va. It happens that only last week we had a very 
interesting talk with Editor Conner of the Roal 
oke-Chowan Times in which he spoke with great 
enthusiasm of the success of the steel drags i2 bis 
territory. ‘‘They never wear out or get out of 
fix,’ he declared, and at $25 apiece are the cheap- 
est good roads-maker ever invented. ‘‘We are go- 
ing to place seven of them in our township,” bé 
said, “and pay farmers by the hour for dragging 
We have a machine 1 
shape up the road once a year, and when this ¥ 
done, the drag will make a better road than ™* 
cadam—and greatly cheaper.’”’ 


:e is an “Educational Special” and the ad- 


roads after each rain. 
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Why Not Have the Best School in the 
County? 


in the county.” 
When you hear this said about a com- 
munity what a pleasing picture at once flashes 
through your mind! You not only see the pretty, 
painted, attractive school building, with well-kept 
grounds, but a joyous picture of the thrift and 
enterprise and progress of the entire community 
also suggests itself. You know that if the neigh- 
porhood has the best school in the county, then 
it must be that about the best people live in it 
aiready, and that more good people are coming 
to it—for a good school always attracts good citi- 
yens like a magnet. You know that the fact that 
these people have had the enterprise to get the 
best school in the county means, too, that they 
are wide-awake about everything—that they live 
in good homes; that they have painted their 
houses; that they are using improved implements 
and machinery; that they are getting better roads; 
that there is a wholesome social life and that the 
young people are happier, and that in a hundred 
other ways the school and the spirit it represents 
have made their influence felt in brightening the 
lives of the people round-about. 
I. 

All these suggestions lead directly to another 
thought: Why shouldn’t your neighborhood have 
the best school in the county, or at least one of 
the best? It would only take a little determina- 
tion and co-operation on the part of all the people 
in your community. 

To begin with, it would probably be well to 
consolidate two or three of your small districts 
into a larger district. It is not too much to have 
a district so arranged that the children farthest 
off must walk two miles to school, if this is neces- 
sary in order to get really first-class results. The 
writer walked two miles to school regularly as a 
country boy. It is much better to walk two miles, 
or even three miles, to a school where two teach- 
ers can be employed and proper instructions given 
than to walk one mile to a one-room, one-teacher 
school where it is impossible for the teacher to 
give a fair share of time to each pupil or to ar- 
Tange suitable grades. 


Y« THAT neighborhood has the best school 


Il. 

Consolidation of districts will also enable you 
to get and maintain suitable buildings. No school 
can do the work it should do in an ugly, unpainted 
building. You will not be proud of your school 
nor take the interest in it that you should if it 
is an unpainted, dilapidated structure. Put up a 
handsome building, painted attractively, and sur- 
Tound it with well-kept grounds and the whole 
community will soon take pride in it and be will- 
ing to do whatever is necessary to make it suc- 
cessful. Then, too, well-painted, well-kept school 
buildings will stimulate the desire for similarly 
well-painted, well-kept buildings for farm homes. 
The ideals of the children will be higher and finer 
if their whole school life is spent in a pretty build- 
ing. 

One caution that should be given is this: When 
you get ready to build don’t turn the contract 
over to a local carpenter to work his own sweet 
Will about the plans and designs. He may have 
little idea about the principles of light and ven- 
tilation that will have an important bearing on the 
health and happiness of the children. Send to 
your State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
at your State capital and ask him to send you 
Plans for school buildings. These will be fur- 


nished free and no school should be built by other 
designs, 


Ii. 

Not only should consolidation of districts be 
more generally practiced in order to secure better 
country Schools, but local taxation should also be 
*mployed to better the educational advantages of 
the community. A local school tax is not an ex- 
Penditure but an investment. In nearly every 


case land values themselves will increase enough 
as the result of the improved schools in the com- 
munity to repay the tax expenditures tenfold. We 
have not yet realized in the South just how long 
a school term we must have in order to equip 
our children to hold their own with the well- 
prepared children in other sections of this coun- 
try and in other countries of the world. A few 
years ago we thought of the Japanese as mere 
‘heathen,’ but when the writer was in Japan last 
fall he found that the Japanese are now giving 
their country boys and girls ten months’ schooling 
a year—and 98 per cent of the children of school 
age are in the schools. Can we afford to do less 
for our white boys and girls of the South than the 
brown Mongolian fathers and mothers in Japan 
(who are not one-fourth so well-off as we are) 
are doing for their children? Can the white race 
long maintain its supremacy if it allows a yellow 
race to give better training to its boys and girls? 


Iv. 


Of course, a neighborhood has only laid the 
foundations when it has secured good buildings 
and enough money to make a good school. It is 
absolutely necessary to have this good foundation, 
but the foundation is not enough. The next 
things is to get a good teacher or teachers, 
and to get good teachers in the South and hold 
them we must pay them more money. We can 
never get proper returns from our school expendi- 
tures so long as we pay men who shoe horses and 
keep books more than we pay those who are to 
shape the minds and the futures of our boys and 
girls, 

Vv. 

Then, too, the schools of the South must be giv- 
en a more practical turn. We must make them 
train more directly for actual life. Agriculture 
and domestic science must have a place in every 
country school. No community should be satis- 
fied until this is accomplished. The boys must be 
trained in ways that will make them more pro- 
gressive and enthusiastic farmers and the girls in 
ways that will make them better housekeepers 
and home-makers. Teachers who can give this 
sort of instruction are now in great demand and 
command higher salaries than others. To make 
such instruction of the highest value, too, suit- 
able equipment must be provided, and this also 
costs money. Yet as we have said, you should 
not be satisfied until these departments are intro- 
duced and properly developed in your school. It 
will cost more money, but it will be the best pay- 
ing investment that your neighborhood has ever 
made. 

VI. 


To sum up then. First, get your district so 
enlarged or arranged as to provide proper sup- 
port for a good school. Then vote whatever lo- 
cal tax is necessary in order to get an adequate 
teaching force and an adequate school term. This 
will cost money but so does seed corn cost money. 
Still one doesn’t mind putting valuable seed corn 
into the ground when he knows that it is going to 
bring a good harvest in the fall. The harvest of 
returns from the school-tax investments are just 
as sure. Next, you want to get a good teacher 
and pay him or her enough to keep him with the 
school not merely for one term but as long as he 
can do good work. Finally, get these practical 
courses introduced. Let the boys learn the scien- 
tific principles that will have practical applica- 
tion in farm life. Let the girls learn the prin- 
ciples of domestic science. And let both boys 
and girls give a proper amount of time to the prin- 
ciples of sanitation and hygiene—how to live 
right and how to keep well. Let your school give 
adequate training along these three practical lines 
then ground the student thoroughly in the Three 
R’s, and if the parents have done their part, you 
need have no fear as to the sort of men and wo- 
men your community will turn out. 





A Thought for the Week. 


that the majority dominates our Govern- 
ment. Analyze closely and you will find it 
is not the majority. Our actual ruler is that com- 


Yu WILL HEAR it stated on every side 


paratively small host of trained brains and dis- 
ciplined minds that have, first, learned self-gov- 
rnment, and that have next absorbed the true les- 
sons of leadership and of general success in life.— 
Charles S. Barrett. 
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“What's The News ?”’ 


x IS predicted now that Congress will adjourn 




















about August 1. The House is practically do- 
ing nothing, waiting on the interminable 
speeches on reciprocity in the Senate. Those op- 
posed to the measure are doing most of the speak- 
ing, the supporters of the bill being ready, they 
claim, to vote any time. The most attive and 
vigorous opposition comes from the insurgent Re- 
publican Senators. There seems to be little doubt 
that the bill will be passed. Chairman Under- 
wood of the Ways and Means Committee says that 
the Senate will also pass the House wool bill. It 
is believed that President Taft will veto both this 
and the farmers’ free list bill if they should be 
passed. 
es 2. 8 
Commenting on the growth of the movement to 
allow voters to express their choice for President, 
La Follette’s Magazine says: ‘Wisconsin voters 
May express their choice of candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President at the next election. This 
opportunity is granted by a law recently enacted 
by the Legislature. Now there are five States 
where the naming of the Nation’s Chief Executive 
is brought more directly to the people—Oregon, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, and Wiscon- 
sin. Gradually the power of patronage and party 
machine in national politics is being weakened. 
What State will be the next?’’ Why shouldn’t it 
be a Southern State? 


* * 


Dr. H. W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
declares that Congress should take a hand to end 
the patent medicine fraud. He says: “I would 
not only bar patent medicines from the mails, 
but I would bar out also all newspapers and other 
periodicals which advertise nostrums. It seems 
to me this clearly is within the power of the 
Government, and it is a power which ought to be 
exercised for the protection of the people.” 

ss 8 


The warring factions of the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture have at last agreed on a compromise and will 
pass the appropriation bills and other necessary 
legislation. It is unlikely that there will be any 
change in either the election or the prohibition 
laws. Neither side seems to have added anything 
to its standing by the squabble, and both sides 
joined in one of the most disgraceful salary grabs 
Lerpetrated in recent years. 

s. *+ & 


The re-nomination of President Taft is regarded 
as practically assured. Senator La Follette, it is 
said, will be a candidate against him, but it is 
doubtful if he will get even the full insurgent 
strength. The President seems to have gained 
zvround notably, and the insurgents to have lost, 
since the reciprocity fight came on. Senator La 
Follette is one of the most vigorous opponents of 
this measure. ; 

ss. 8 

The World’s Work expresses this popular opin- 

ion as to Presidential possibilities next year: 
“Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan—Mr. Taft would 
win. 
“Mr. Taft and Mr. 
would win. 
“Mr. Taft and Mr. Wilson—that would be 
the most interesting possible contest.’’ 
ss 6 

There is a lively Senatorial fight on in Virginia. 
Senator Martin is opposed for re-election by Con- 
gressman Jones and Senator Swanson by Congress- 
man Glass. Senators Martin and Swanson repre- 
sent the ‘‘organization,’’ which has controlled Vir- 
ginia politics for many years. 

sss 

The first purchase of land for the Appalachian 
Forest Reserve has just been made. It includes 
21,000 acres of land in northwestern Georgia. The 
price paid was a little over $6 per acre. It is the 
purpose of the Commission to purchase other 
tracts in Tennessee, North Carolina and Virginia. 

ss: 8 


Prof. P. P. Claxton, of the University of Ten- 
nessee, has been appointed United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. Prof. Claxton has done 
much for the cause of edueation in Tennessee and, 
the South and his promotion should*be a source 
of gratification to Southerners generally. 


Harmon—Mr. Taft 


The new Lorimer Investigating Committee has 
made it evident that it means business. An in- 
vestigation into the election of Senator Stephen- 
son of Wisconsin may also be had. 
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Oakwood karm 
Jer sey Caitlie und 
berkshire Hogs 


Emineni XA ai the need of herd. eon of the 
famous Eminen: thai sold st auction for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
bave a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve monthz. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














J Ty We offer top-uotchers 
ANGUS cal TLE of both sexes, choicely 
— good individuals. Call or write your 
wan 

ROSEDALE STOCK FARMS, Jeftersenten, Va. 


POLAND CHINA HUGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great mas- 


sive boars. All pure bred. 
T. E. BROWN, - - - Martreesboro, Tenn. 


75 DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


8 weeks to 5 months old, of the richest breeding 
known to the breed, such as the Colonel’s, and 
Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, no akin. 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
Mulberry, - - - Tenn. 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N. C 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 














Lee Premier Srd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
500. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 
BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 
Registered Jersey Cattie. At head of herd, im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11.500. 


Green Place 
Berkshire Farm 


or choice Berkshire pigs not akin, 9-weeks 
id, $10.00; 12-weeks oid, $15.00; four months old, 

.00, f..0. b. New Bern. Pedigree furnished. 
We also offer two of our herd boars, Prince 
Premier’s Rival 124788, Grand Detour’s Rival 
107910. Price $75.00 each. These boars cannot 
be bought from Western breeders for $200.00 
each. We also offer some tried sows at $75.00. 
Cause for selling boars, cannot use longer to 
advantage. ; 


W. 8. BRAY & Co., New Bern, N. C. 











REGISTERED J: RSEY BULLS 
—OF— 


TENNESSEE BREEDING 








There is NO Better Blood. Ages from 2 
months to 3 years. Solid colors. Good 
Individuals. Tuberculin tested. Write for 
prices. 


SOUTHERN BREEDERS SALES C0., 


315 Second Ave.,N., Nashville, Tenn 
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A HALF-DUZEN CONCENTRATES FEI DAIRY CAITLE. 


Feeding Value and Special Uses of Wheat Bran, 


Oats, Rice 


Bran, Rice Polish, Rice Meal and Molasses—How They Com- 
pare in Cost With Cottonseed Meal and Corn. 


(M4. 28 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South.’’) 
By Tait Butler. 


*¥ HEAT BRAN is recognized 
sy everywhere as a_ valuable 
dairy feed. Probably this 
special value as a dairy feed is due 
in part to both its composition and 
its light, fluffy nature. The cow de- 
mands coarse feeds and wheat bran 
seems to fill this demand admirably. 
The only objection to wheat bran 
as a dairy feed is its high cost. In 
the South, the high price at which it 
sells should be practically prohibi- 
tive, and yet, it is largely fed. Per- 
haps it is more extensively used than 
any other concentrate except cotton- 
seed meal. The cheapest substitute 
in the South for wheat bran is some 
one of the many legume hays; but 
with many dairymen a concentrate 
substitute is desired. To find this 
substitute that is not subject to the 
same objection of high cost is a diffi- 
cult problem. To obtain such a sub- 
stitute at a price below that paid for 
wheat bran, it must be produced on 
the farm and oats seem about our 
only Southern crop that can be con- 
sidered. 

Pound for pound, oats are the 
equal of, if not slightly superior to 
wheat bran for feeding dairy cattle. 
The price of wheat bran is around 
$25 a ton and frequently above that 
figure. This is 1%4 cents per pound, 
or 40 cents for 32 pounds, which is 
equivalent to oats at 40 cents a 
bushel. The question is: can oats 
be produced at 40 cents a_ bush- 
el? The U. S. Crop’ Reporter 
states that in 1909 it cost more than 
40 cents a bushel—ranging from 41 
to 46 cents a bushel to produce oats 
in the States of Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Mississippi and Alabama. In 
none of these States was the yield as 
much as 380 bushels to the acre, 
which accounts for the high cost of 
production. In the States of Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and Texas the cost of producing a 
bushel of oats in 1909 ranged from 


Frazier Carts 


We build 
cartsforgen- < 











bred horses. exercising draft horses, and'for rural 
mail carriers for one horse ora pair. Not the 
cheapest, but the best. Write for-Cat.S. Address 


W. S. FRAZIER & CO., Aurora, Ill. 








PEDIGREED POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From prize-winning registered sows, and sired 
by some of the best boars of the breed, among 
them, winners of the blue. 


Pigs eight weeks old at $15 a pair; $8 each. 
Pedigrees furnished and satisfaction guaran- 


teed. 
.o M. HAUSER, 


Route Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Pure-Bred Angus Cattle 
ANGORA GOATS OR BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Highest breeding, lowest prices. A1references. 


ress 
A. M. WORDEN Tullahoma, Tenn. 








For Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
best quality, write 
DOUBLE BRANCH FARM, R, 2, Mocksville, N. C. 


Registered Duroc Jerseys 


Eight to ten weeks old pigs, male and females 
not akin, $10 cach, including registration certi- 
ficates. High grade stock. 

a. W. WATSON, 





Route (. Parent Repat. Vs. 


FOR BREEOERS migh Class Berkshire and 


uroc-Jersey Sw.ne 
Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 


blood lines of the breeds. 
Raleigh, N. C. 














D. L. FARRIOR, 

Registered herd; first premium stock; largest 
and most prolific hog on record; three sows, 41 
pigs; breeding stock, 400 to 700 pounds; easy feed- 
ing. Service Boars,Sows bred. Fancy Pigs for 
sale. My time to this breed, 14 years. The best 
money can buy and ferd produce. 


P. M. FUNKHOUSER, Winchester, Va. 


Reference: Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank, Winchester,’ Va. 





25 to 36 cents per bushel. 

There are two other considera- 
tions which may operate to prevent 
the use of oats as a dairy feed in the 
South. They are generally worth 
above 40 cents a bushel on the mar- 
ket, and they are probably more 
valuable for feeding the dairy cow 
when ground, which also adds to 
their cost; but all things considered 
we believe oats should be used where 
wheat bran is now used on most 
dairy farms of the South. A cheaper 
feed than either may probably be 
found, but if a concentrate must be 
considered in competition with or as 
a substitute for wheat bran, then we 
believe the Southern dairyman 
should grow and feed oats in prefer- 
ence to wheat bran. By the fall sow- 
ing of oats and better methods of 
preparing the land and _ seeding, 
much larger yields may be made than 
are now obtained. Moreover, the 
crop of oats can be harvested in time 
for a crop of soy beans, cowpeas or 
silage corn, which should be consid- 
ered in counting the cost of the oat 
crop. 

To enable the reader to compare 
oats, wheat bran and a good quality 
of legume hay, we give below the 
Gigestible nutrients in 100 pounds 
of each. 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS. 





Protein | Sarbohydrate:| Fats 





Wheat bvan_-.} 11.9 Ibs. 
Sera |. ae 
Cowpea hay _.| 10.8 “ 





A yield of 50 bushels of oats per 
acre will reduce the cost of produc- 
ing a bushel to less than 25 cents, 
and at that price they may be fed 
profitably as a substitute for wheat 
bran, but at present ruling market 
prices it will take careful and intel- 
ligent feeding and extra good dairy 
cows to make the feeding of either 
wheat bran or oats profitable. 


Rice Products and Molasses. 


Rice polish, or rice meal, or any 
of the other rice products may be 
considered as a substitute for corn. 
Molasses, when cheap enough, may 
also be considered for this purpose. 
With an average yield of corn of not 
over 20 bushels per acre, the cost of 
producing corn is so high that some 
of these rice products or molasses 
may be considered as a substitute; 
but with corn produced as cheaply as 
it may be on any Southern dairy farm 
there is not much use for either rice 
products or molasses. Rice products, 
owing to the oil they contain, are not 
palatable unless fresh, but molasses 
adds to the palatability of most ra- 
tions, and these facts should be con- 
sidered in comparing the two feeds. 

Where corn, a rite product or mo- 
lasses is used it is for the carbohy- 
drates it contains. The carbohy- 
drates may be more cheaply sup- 
plied, in most cases, from silage and 
other roughage; but with good cows 
sufficient.nutrients may not be ob- 
tained unless concentrates are quite 
liberally used. The cows may not be 
able to eat and digest enough of the 
coarse, bulky fodders to obtain the 
nutrients needed and in such case 
more concentrates must be _ fed. 
These are always high priced in the 
South. Corn, as we have stated, 
should be the cheapest concentrate 





BEST RECORD 
Ever Made by 
Any Cream Separator. 


Only 
A SHARPLES 
Could Do It. 


We have repeatedly told you that Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Separators wear alifetime, 
One of our regular hand-driven Dairy Tubulars 
of 500 pounds capacity per hour, recently finished 
work equal to 100 years’ service in a five to eight 
cow dairy. Total cost for oil _and_ repairs only 
one dollar and fifteen cents. This Tu- 
bular is free for all to inspect who visit 
the world’s greatest separator works. 
Ask us to mail you the fully illustrated 
record of this great demonstration of Tubu- 
Jar superiority. See how the parts of this 
Tubular resisted wear. Tubulars are guar- 
anteed forever by 
America’s oldest 
separator concern, 
Tubulars outskim 
as well as outwear 
all others. Have 
twice the skimming 
force. Skim faster, 
Skim twice as 
clean. Dairy Tubu- 


lars_ contain ae 
HY i 
ie 








no disks, 
You will fi- 
nally have a 
Tubular, Get 

paying one cent for 
freight or anything 

else, Other separators, ex 
simply pour- 

ing in. Ex- 

change 

yours. Write 

for catalogue 

No, 283 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHIIESTER, PA. 
Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore, 
Toronto, Can. Winnipeg, Can. 











[: * ANIMALS 
FRIEND 


Keeps flies and all 
insects and pests off 
animals — in barn or pas- 
ture—longer than any imi- 
tation, Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


d in milk and flesh on each 
cow inasingle season. Cures sores, stops itching 
and prevents infection. Nothing better for galls. 
Kills lice and mites in poultry houses. 
SEND 1 if your dealer can’t supply you, for 
9» enough Shoo-Ely to protect 200 
cows, and our 8-tube gravity sprayer without 
extra charge. Money hack#f not satisfactory. Write 
for Booklet, free. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept. T 1310 N. 10th St., Philada. 


Cow-Ease-> 


Kills Ticks. 


FLIES OFF 


Cattle and Horses 
f and allows cows to feed in peace, making 

More Milk and More Money for you. 
A clean, harmless liquid preparation, ap- 
plied with a sprayer. Keeps cows in goo 
condition and saves five times its cost in 
extra milk 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and 
.25, and we will deliver 
prepaid to your address 1-2 
gallon can of COW-EASE, 
and SPRAYER for apply- 
ing. For West of Missouri 
River and for Canada, above 
Trial Offer, $1.50. 
Satisfaction or Money Back. 























Kk 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO- 
BOSTON, MASS. y 


NORTH CAROLINA HERD DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 

Bred gilts and pigs forsale. Herd boars. N. C. 
Col. 32011, and Thigpen’s Ohio Chief, the latter a 
son of 1909-1910 International Grand Champion. 
W. A. THIGPEN, Conetoe, WN. C. 











Registered Poland! Chinas 
All ages and of choice breeding, also registered 
and unregistered Shropshire bucks and buck 
tambs. W. J. OWEN & Sons, /Rt. 1, Bardinsburg, Ky. 


Tamworths 


We are booking orders for four pigs from Elm- 
den Queen, an imported prize winning sow Roy- 
al Show, England, weighing about 1000 pounds 
in show shape. They are sired by our Mammoth 

Longfellow, first prize boar Appalachian 
Exposition, Illinois, Iowa and Alabama State 
Fairs. Price each $25. None better bred. Write soe 
free information. Only choice stock sold on mal 
orders. ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS 
100 spring pigs for sale. From prolific strains. 
Quick maturing, Orders booked for a few choice 
bred sows. Visitors welcome and met by apP- 
pointment. Correspondence solicited. 
C. E. VANCE, - Route, - Calhoun, Ga. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF SHROPSHIRES 
Orders booked for July and August delivery: 
Ewe and ram lambs, sired by the highest pric 
Shropshire ever bought in the South. Price 
from $10 to $20 each. Money back if not satisfied 

W. E. SHIPLEY, Valle Crucis, N. ©. 
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for supplying carbohydrates, but 
owing to our low yields, the price of 
corn is usually comparatively high 
and, therefore, rice products or mo- 
jasses May be cheaper, unless the 
corn is grown on the farm and good 
yields made. For purposes of com- 
parison, we give below the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of corn, rice. 
meal, bran and polish, and molasses. 


PRS | TEI 


Sa 8 NCTE ur 
‘DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 PO™NDS. 











Feeds. Protein |Carhbohydrate:| Fast 
a 
: 78 lbs 66.8 lhs. 43 Ibs. 

Bisce=n----) 5 os “ le 
Rice polish -..| 79 58.6 rs 
Rice bran --- 7.6 6 38.8 i 74.3 - 
Rice meal-... | 7.4 48.3 2 11.9 
Molasses ------ Geet > « Bivowueas 





jsut 

A gallon of black-strap or Louis- 
jana cane molasses weighs about 12 
pounds. Molasses usually eontain 
some protein, but not sufficient to 
be of very great value. 

It is generally conceded that a 
pound of rice polish is equal to a 
pound of corn; hence, if rice polish 
sells for $25 a ton, that is equivalent 
to 70 cents a bushel for corn. 

A pound of molasses contains 
about the same digestible carbohy- 
drates as a pound of corn, but is less 
valuable than the corn to the value 
of the protein and fat in the corn. 
If we consider .the carbohydrates 
alone, corn at 70 cents a bushel is 
equivalent to molasses at 15 cents a 
gallon. Giving credit for the protein 
and fat of the corn, molasses must 
sell for not over 10 cents a gallon to 
be a competitor of corn at the usual 
price for corn. 


DoYou Know What 
The Perfect Balanced 
Silo Ration is? 


XPERTS have proven that corn, combined 
with milo maize, sorghum, kaflir corn and 
field peas make the ideal silo ration. That's 

all the more reason why you should be careful of 
thesilagecutter and silo filleryouuse. Writetor 
our ll2-page Free Book. It tells about the com- 
plete line of famous ‘‘OHIO” machines—a size 
andstylefor you. Proves greatest capacity—day 
afterday on one half inch cut. “OHIOS” can’t 
blow up or explode, because they run on slow 


speed. 
OHIO Si2kce’ CUTTERS 
SILAGE t 
are used by nearly every College and Ex- Bg 
Periment Station in America and foreign 
countries. Book tells all facts—the things E 
youwanttoknow. Write for it = 
SILVER MFG. CO. 4 
SALEM, OHIO 

























It outlooks--outrides and outlasts 
any other vehicle built. 

It has a record for durability. 

Write today for Catalog. 

ATLANTA BUGGY cr 

ATLANTA, 

GA, 


Ya 
RESISTERED TAMWORTH 7 
pttion Te te males at $15 when weaned. 
—_ ittleford, Skyland, N. C. 
ONE HERD HEADER ANGUS BULL 
Registered and Raised by A. L. French. 


Ri grade cows, two year old heifers, one 
= old heifers, three quarters. Also Shrop- 
ire grade Ewes for sale. 


P.B.Neal, - - Madisom,'N. C. 











GET A VETERINARIAN WHEN 
YOUR STOCK GET SICK. 


Messrs. Editors: Not long since 
a farmer was’ showing me _. his 
fine stock—his Jersey cattle, hogs, 
ete. At that time, he only had about 
ten brood sows and [ asked him 
what had become of all the rest that 
he used to have, and he replied: 
“Cholera killed ’em all and I was 
helpless to do a thing. I had no- 
ticed for a long time the advertising 
of a ‘cholera cure’ and wired the 
firm to ship me a lot. It arrived next 
morning and I gave it exactly as di- 
rected, but the disease swept my 
entire herd and those you see now 
are new stock.”’ 

This farmer is a college graduate 
—a man of means, a thrifty, ener- 
getic, money-making, progressive 
farmer. Yet he had put his faith in 
a fake cholera cure, trusted his en- 
tire herd to a scamp who would be 
snubbed by a reputable veterinarian. 
He admitted his loss to have been 
fully $2,000. 

Wouldn’t it have been much bet- 
ter for -him to have gone to the 
‘phone (for he had one) and called 
an expert veterinary surgeon and 


said: ‘‘Come on. Don’t spare ex- 
pense. My hogs are dying by the 
dozens?”’ Wouldn’t it have been far 


more economical in the long run? 
When I asked him why he didn’t do 
it, he replied that the surgeon would 
have “charged him like smoke.” If 
it had cost him $100 or $200, it 
would have been economy in the 
long run. When the disease struck 
his herd he thought it ‘‘worms” and 
let it run on several days before he 
became alarmed. 

If I were a farmer and had a son 
or several sons, I would see that 
every one of them too a course in 
veterinary study. I believe that the 
average farmer knows less about 
such things than anything else in his 
line of work. Even in this day and 
time you hear of farmers (men of 
intelligence in all other things) giv- 
ing a cow a greasy dish-rag to bring 
back her ‘‘cud.’’ Farmers insist that 
that their cows have ‘hollow taii’”’ 
and bring in some ‘horse doctor” 
who splits the poor thing’s tail, fills 
it with salt water, and leaves it for 
flies to blow and infection to set in. 

Thousands upon thousands of live 
stock die every year simly because 
veterinarians are so scarce and be- 
cause farmers know so little about 
what to do. Blind staggers is treat- 
ed for colic; tick fever for ‘hollow 
tail;” grubs in the head of sheep 
bring forth the remark, “‘My sheep 
have a bad cold;”’ poor, helpless 
dumb cows are stuffed with greasy 
dish rags because they won’t chew 
their cuds. It’s a pitiful thing to me 
and one that is due great thought on 
the farmer’s part. I don’t profess to 
know anything about such things, 
but if my hogs became alarmingly 
sick, or my cattle were to begin to 
die, I wouldn’t write a post-card to 
some farm journal and say ‘Please 
tell me what to do?” If my hogs 
began to droop I wouldn’t wire some 
fake patent medicine concern to ship 
me a lot of worthless stuff and put 
my faith in it. I’d get a reputable 
surgeon to come and I’d make him 
camp in my house till the thing was 
over. It would be economy in the 
long run. . 

There are several good veterinary 
colleges in the country where boys 
could go and learn something that 
would be helpful to their fathers. It 
is not necessary to make it a pro- 
fession or hang out a shingle. Money 
spent in‘this way would yield a big 
profit in the long run. 

J. A. MARTIN. 

Your esteemed book premium 
“Fertilizing or Profit,’’ received. It 
is indeed very instructive and my 
neighbors like it very much. Tf will 





do all I can to boost your book.— 
Theodora Jacobson, Tryon, N. C. 
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Glimpse of Drying Sheds 
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strong. 


Weber 


in the style of wagon you want. 


put on a wagon 


quality and construction. 
See the IH C local dealer. 


Chicago 





It is much cheaper to build wagons with kiln dried lumber. 
wagons could never live up to the I H C standard of excellence. ' t 
why all the luraber used in the construction of I H C wagons is air-dried 
in enormous sheds for at least two yeais—and most of it for three years, 


New Bettendorf 


—are I H C wagons that make you sure of getting the most for your money 


—no extra reach is needed to lengthen the gear. | 
able sleeves protect the axle and can be replaced when worn, 


Steel King bas the only perfect adjustable stake; hofMow steel axles 
and bolsters made to resemble the old wood type; skeins are cast and 
caneasily be replaced; wheels are ‘‘A’’ grade; wagon boxes of best 


Get literature and any further infor- 
mation from hit, or, write direct. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


ZZ Larrea 
® 


All Lumber For IHC Wagons Is 
Air-Dried For At Least Two Years 


OOD tha; » ..aturally air-dried retains the sap, which cements it 

together. i ing up ine pores, thus leaving the wood tough and 
in kiln-dried wood the sap is forced out by the heat, leaving 
the wood brittis, »tashy, and porous—easy to break. 


But such 
That is 


Columbus 
Steel King 


Weber has stood for all that’s best in wagon construction for the past 66 
years and still maintains its leadership. 
quality need no further argument. 


Farmers who know Weber 


Columbus has nickory axles, oak sandboards, reach, and bolsters, and 
birch hubs—a strictly high grade farm wagon. 


New Bettendorf has the only satisfactory tubular steel axle ever 
It is the only wagon with an extension reach box 


Removable malle- 


SA 



















IHC Service Bureau 


The Bureau is a center where the best ways of 
coing things on the farm, and data relating to its 
development, are collected and distributed free to 
every one interested in agriculture. Every available 
source “of information will be used in answering 
questions on all farm subjects. _ I{ the questions 
are sent to the I H C Service Bureau, they will 
receive prompt attention. 








Kansas 


City Veterinary College 


Thorough and complete course. Great Demana for graduates as Practitioncrs, Teachers, Investiga- 
tors, Senitary Officers, Army Veterinarians, U S. Inspectors. Catalog and other information sent 


onapplicaion. DR. S. 


STEWART, Secretary, 1380 East 15th Street, Kansas City, vo. 








Berkshire 
HOGS 


I have recently purcbased the great 
boar Beckon 114800, the $1500.00 son of 
Raron Duke 13ist. Thisis the greatest 
boar ever brought South and one of the 
finest in the country. Prof. Detrich, the 
great swine authority, writes as follows: 
“{ think this one of the best boars of the 
breed excepting none. Further more, 
I think he is the most symmetrical and 
at the same time the thickest meated hog 
that leversaw.” This boar together with 
a recent purchase of fifteen bred sows 
gives me a herd the equal of any. 


Fifty Choice Pigs For Sale. 


Three Jersey Bull Calves at $25.00 Each. 


ALEX. D. HUDSON, 


Newberry, S. C. 




















If You Have Wool 


to sell for cash 
or exchange for 
blankets, etc., 
it would pay 
you to ship it to 

Chatham Mig. Co., 


Elkin, N.C. 


They manufacture goods of a hiped A high 
class, and will pay you best market price for 




















Registered Berkshires 


Grandsons and daughters of Lee’s Premier 3d. 

Excellent individuals. 

NANTAHALA FARM, C. C. Allison, Prop., 
Hickory, N. C. 





your wool. 


150 HEREFORD CATTLE 


The best herd in the st.te. 
Prices right on young cattle. 











Suitable for the Southern farmer. 


GILTNER BROS., : Eminence, Ky. 


—} PIGS — 


Some special bargains in Mam- 
moth Black male pigs. The 
great Southern hog. Address, 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 


€reensboro, N. C. @ pee 


SOUTHERN HOG AND STOCK FARMS 
. P_ BARRY, 4 Alexandria, Tenn. 
POLAND CHINA spring boar pigs, reviste red, 
$i0each Send check:t once ard if ycu are 
not oleased return atay expeu e end money 
will be returned, 
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WHAT CLEMSON COLLEGE IS DOING AND PLANNING. 


President Riggs Writes of the Present Activities and Future Plans 
of South Carolina’s Great Center of Industrial Education—Ex- 


tension Work a Notable Feature. 





By President W. M. Riggs, Clemson College, S. C. 


ANY agricultural colleges are 
M such in name only, the larger 
part of the student body pur- 
suing courses other than agricultural. 
Clemson was founded as an Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, and the 
following data attest to a full realiza- 
tion of the dual-purpose of its foun- 
ders. Of the students enrolled this 
session, 308 are in the agricultural 
courses and 315 in all the other 
courses. (In addition there were 80 
in the preparatory class.) Of the 
graduating class, 44 are in the agri- 
cultural courses and 44 in all the oth- 
er courses combined. These figures 
need from me no explanatory com- 
ment. 

The college has continually devel- 
oped, and its present plans include 
an increased dormitory capacity to ac- 
commodate an enrollment of 800 in- 
stead of 700 students. This is the full 
limit of our teaching capacity, and of 
our shops and laboratories. Great ad- 
ditional expenditure all along the line 
would be required should we find it 
necessary eventually to go beyond 
that number. 

Agriculture the First Consideration. 

The attention of the administration 
is concentrated upon the development 
of the agricultural department. A 
new dairy, costing $20,000, and the 
beginnings of an animal industry 
plant, which, when completed in the 
course of time, will have cost not less 
than $100,000, are now under way. 
Additional farm lands have been pur- 
chased, costing nearly $17,000. The 
faculty is continually being strength- 
ened, and in every way a bright fu- 
ture awaits this most important feat- 
ure of the college work. 

But the purposes of an agricultural 
college are but half fulfilled and its 
opportunities but dimly realized if ity 
work stops with the education of thd 
students who enter session after ses- 
sion. Clemson College was the birth 
of an educational patriotism and upon 
it rests the responsibility or carrying 
a college to a people. Teaching stu- 
dents must be but one phase of its 
work. Expermination and dissemina- 
tion must go hand in hand with it. 


What the Experiment Station is Do- 
ing. 

Our Experiment Station, under its 
able director, Professor Harper, is one 
of the very satisfactory features of 
the college. The cotton anthracnose 
work of Professor Barre is classic, 
and will, in time, save the farmers of 
the South millions of dollars. One 
such piece of work is worth all the ex- 
penditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment upon the station for a hundred 
years. The cotton wilt work, carried 
on in conjunction with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, the investigations on 
the cotton and corn wire-worm and 
root louse in the lower counties of 
the State, promising experiments to 
find a means of preserving sweet po- 
taes, cotton and corn breeding and 
crop rotation, experiments on the tox- 
ic effects of cottonseed meal feeding 
etc., are among the many activities 
of the South Carolina Experiment 
Station. One of its new problems is 
to determine the cause of cotton 
shedding its fruit. 

This year a co-operative experi- 
mental association has been formed 
by which the experiments conducted 
at the parent station are repeated on 
about 150 farms in South Carolina. 
The college is donating to the station 
for co-operative experimental work 
over $4,000. 


Aggressive Extension Work. 


The branch experiment station near 
Summerville has been valuable to 





prove conclusively the possibility of 
drainage in the Coastal Plain, and 
the possibility of producing crops 
equal to any in the State. It is plan- 
ned to locate additional branch sta- 
tions—one in the Pee Dee and one in 
the Sand Hill sections. These addi- 
tions will complete a chain of four 
stations, including the typical soils 
and climates of South Carolina. 

The Division of Extension Work 
and Farmers’ Institutes, now only 
two years old, has before it the 
brightest future of any division of 
the college. Through this division an 
increasingly large part of the income 
of the college will find outlet in pub- 
lic service. 

Already by farmers’ institutes, 
demonstration trains, press bulletins, 
correspondence and short courses, ru- 
ral schools and live stock work, Boys’ 
Corn Club Work, carried on in co- 
operation with the Farm Demonstra- 
tion Work, etc., have our workers 
reached the people and sought to help 
them, It is our hope to see this work 
pushed until some day in every coun- 
ty in South Carolina there will be lo- 
cated a well trained scientific expert, 
who will form a connecting link be- 
tween the college and the people. 


A New Form of Extension Work Pro- 
posed. 


It is my hope also to see the col- 
lege enter the neglected field of ex- 
tension work among that one-fifth of 
the white population of South Caro- 
lina who live in the mill villages. 
There is no more inviting or unex- 
plored field of labor than is this. 

The magnitude of this public ser- 
vice, the people are slow to under- 
stand. For last year ending June 30, 
1910, this work cost the college $65,- 
457.95, and the appropriations this 
year for the same and added lines 
amount to $92,101.45, an increase of 
$26,643.50. This public work in- 
cludes fertilizer inspection and an- 
alysis, agricultural and textile schol- 
arships, veterinary inspection and 
tick eradication, entomological in- 
spection, extension work and farm- 
ers’ institutes, manufacture of State 
flags, etc. 

We are often asked what disposi- 
tion will be made of the increase in 
the fertilizer tax, which this year may 
go to $260,000, an increase of about 
$33,000 over last year. 

It will be seen that after deduct- 
ing the above increase in cost*of pub- 
lic work, there remains an increasd 
for the use of the college of less than 
$7,000. This is barely enough to 
keep up wholesome growth. 

However great may grow the fer- 
tilizer tax, the increase could be well 
spent in widening the public work. 
This field is well nigh illimitable. 
What we need to fear is not an in- 
crease in the revenues of the college, 
but that the revenues may not in- 
crease to an extent that will enable 
us to do the public benefaction work 
that the people have a right to de- 
mand, and that we are anxious to do. 


What the College Needs Now. 


Clemson College is unique in that 
it is founded upon a covenant with 
the people. Back in the eighties when 
the advocates of industrial education 
were seeking to establish an agricul- 
tural college, they promised that if 
the farmers would give the privilege 


tax, they woufd undertake not only 
to protect them against the fraudu- 
lent fertilizers by an efficient system 
of inspection and analysis, but would 
erect and maintain an industrial col- 
lege to educate without additional 
taxation the youth of South Carolina. 
That promise has been well kept. 
What the college most needs now, 
and what I believe it will have, is not 
a change in the composition of its 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


board (blessed with a perpetuity that 
many another college envies), Not a 
new method of getting its income by 
means of direct appropriations, hot 
foreign ways in which to spend its 
income, but a period of peace, a 
chance to seek to endear itself to the 
people of South Carolina, a chance 
to work out a destiny as alluring ag 
was ever presented to any agricy. 
tural college. 

















Our Progressive Farmer Boys 
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THE STORY OF TWO GERMS. 


Once upon a time there were twin 
germs named Bill and Charley hang- 
ing to a cobweb in a barn. The old 
farmer came in to milk the cows. 
He milked a couple of pails full of 
milk and put pails to one side. 

“That milk looks pretty good to 
me, let’s drop in,’’ said Bill. 

“All right, here goes,’ said Char. 
ley. 

Just then a puff of wind came and 
Bill and Charley were separated. Bill 
fell into one of the buckets and 
Charley fell into the other. Bill and 
Charley immediately got busy and 
began to raise families so they would 
not be lonesome. _ Bill’s pail was 
taken to a refrigerator and put on 
ice. Charley’s pail was forgotten and 
left in the barn. 

In the refrigerator the milk got 
cold and Bill did not move around 
much. At the end of 24 hours Bill 
had a very small family. The letter 
“B”’ shows how large the family was 
—only five can be counted. But 


BIL re 


rade 


Charley, left in te warm milk, got 


busy at once raising a large family. 
The letter ‘‘C’’ stands for Charley’s 
children, grandchildren, great-grand- 
children, and so on, at the end of 24 
hours. If you could count them you 
would find 750 of them. 

The milk in the refrigerator, kept 
at a temperature of fifty degrees, 
was good to drink at the end of 24 
hours, but children and older folks 
that drink the milk that Charley 
lives in are running a risk of catch- 
ing disease, because it is full of germ 
life. The milk has been standing at 
a temperature of 70 degrees and is 
not a safe food. 

When the milk is left warm the 
germ life multiplies rapidly, as has 
been seen by the picture, but the 
milk that is cooled does not permit 
germ life to develop much. 

It is dangerous to let dirt get in 
milk, because disease germs increase 
in it rapidly. The cow should be 
clean, the milker should be clean, no 
dirt should drop into the pail, the 
milk should be cooled after milking 
and the vessels should be scalded. 
The health of every person using 
milk depends upon the cleanliness of 
those who handle it.—Kansas City 
Star. 





It is undoubtedly the best farm 
paper in the United States.—P. B. 
Ackerman, Cottageville, S. C. 





PLANNING FOR OUR PROGRES. 
SIVE FARMER BOYs. 


We don’t intend that any issue of 
The Progressive Farmer shall pe 
printed from now on without some. 
thing in it of especial interest to our 
farmer boys. 

For one thing, we are anxious to 
get them interested in the life around 
them—plants, animals, insects, and 
all the beauties, wonders and mys- 
teries of nature—and our first page 
article last week fits in with this idea, 
Every farmer boy ought to know the 
value of the quail or partridge to the 
farmer. 

We also expect to publish a series 
of talks to farm boys by Professor 
Massey. 

Another feature we have in mind 
is to get reports from the prize-win- 
ning boy in each State as to how he 
made his big corn yield last year. 

Beginning next week our _ boy 
readers may look out for something 
of especial interest in the shape of 
some fine, friendly letters from Mr, 
Bion H. Butler. 

Then, too, we should like to have 
letters from the boys themselves— 
don’t forget this. Write us about 
anything that you think would be of 
interest to the boys, and don’t make 
any effort at “fine writing” or try to 
use big words. Write what you have 
to say in simple every-day language 
and send it to us. 

There is another thing we hope 
you haven’t forgotten. You know the 
announcement we made last week in 
regard to the $1,100 worth of prizes 
for our Progressive Farmer boys. If 
any member of your family is a sub- 
scriber to The Progressive Farmer 
you are entitled to compete for these 
prizes, and all you need to do is to 
sign the blank printed on our first 
page last week and send to us right 
away. 

Don’t wait any longer to do this, 
but send on the blank to-day. 





Dangerous School Buildings. 


The child brings to school rosy 
cheeks, elastic step and, every evi- 
dence of a healthy body. How is it 
12 years later when he goes out of 
high school? All too often the cheek 
is pale, the shoulders stooped and 
the health decrepit. It is a shame 
and a disgrace that the children aré 
sometimes given an old shell of 4 
school building hardly #t to live in. 
—TIllinois Institute Bulletin. 
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asoline, 

greatest available power per horse. A slow speed, high 
cumbersome, cid less vibration, therefore adapt 
FAV' GINE. e |  eneine made has so wide a range of use. 
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MAKE A MIST. 


P Co.. Manufacturers, 416 West 15th St., 


chine it operates, 


ngine,adapting it especially for operating farm machinery, with better results and least waste of 
peroesne, Pop oon manag Gas or Alcohol, and has perfect lubrication. 


Lowest cost because it delives 


duty engine. Starts easier and quicker than any other engine, occupies less TRAC crows 
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| The Markets 























RALEIGH OOTTON. 





Good Middling 15% 
Strict Middling -...-. ans eernwnnnne 15 
Middling.---------------------------- 14% 
oy Gredes____——— emess..e 14 to 4% 


SAVANNAH OOTTON. 


furnished by W.T. Williams, editor The 
Report Cotton Record.) 








Week ending July 3, 
n—Good ordinary.. «cammn 1555 
ee EEE concen. -c, 1 
Middling . 15 
ory ae = es mie) , 
d (car lots)—per ton -—..... nomina 
Gottonseed meal—per ton--.---..... $26. to 


Total sales, bales 40. 

Market inactive with a declining 
tendency, but small offerings mostly 
held higher. 


























































tical teachers. 








North Carolina. 



































NORFOLK PEANUTS. 











(Wholesale Quotations) 
ancy 4% 
Prime. 4% 
Machine vicked.-—--~.--..-.-- -.---- 4% 





RICHMOND LIVE STOOK. 




















(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 

Steers, best, per cwt., —_— $6.00 to 6.25 
medium to good, per cwt., 6.00 to 5.75 
common to fair, per cwt.,.......- 4.00 to 4.50 

Heifers, best, per cwt. ------------.. 5.25 to 5.50 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 4.50 to 5.00 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 3.50 to 4.25 

Cows, best, per cwt., -------------—— 4.50 to 5.00 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 3.05 to 4.25 
common to fair, per cwt., -—----. 2.26 to 3.00 

, per cwt., 4.00 to 4.75 

sir per cwt., 3.25 to 4.0 

Calves, extra, per cwt.,-—--.------.. 6.50 to 7.00 
medium, per cwt.,-------------.. 5.50 to 6.00 

Dairy cows, per head......------——._ 25.00 to 55.00 

Hogs, best, per cwt., ---------------- 6.25 to 6.50 
good, per cwt., omanomen= 6.00 (0 6.25 
sows and stags, per cwt.,.------. 4.50 to 5.00 

Sheep, best, per cwt.,--------------- 4.00 to 4.50 
common to fair, per cwt.,-—---. 2.50 to 3.50 
lambs, per cwt.,-----.--------—- 6.00 to 7.25 


_ 
RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Our market is extremely quiet with 
very few sales taking place, but 
prices are, if anything, a little high- 
er. It is generally understood now 
that we are going to have a very 
short crop of bright tobacco and a 
smaller crop of dark tobacco than we 
had last year. It is particularly dif- 
ficult this year to estimate the plant- 
ing and probable yield, as. all rains 
have been more or less local, and 
while in some sections they have 
been sufficient to enable the farmers 
to plant and to give the crop a start, 
in other counties or portions of coun- 
ties the farmers have not had suf- 


ficent rain, and in some cases where . 


they have planted the plants have 
died on account of the great drouth. 
The rainfall is about 19 inches below 
hormal, and even apparently heavy 
showers do not wet the soil. Of 
Course, if we should get a rainy spell 
it would do a great deal of good, but 
this year’s crop will be late at best, 
and we should not be surprised to see 
4 good deal of frosted tobacco next 
year, 





You must satisfy your judg- 
Ment before engaging your affec- 
tions: not love first and judge after- 
wards.—Cicero. ‘ 





Indian Runner Ducks 
Will sell 1 i 
Ducks at ALM apd gg young Indian Runner 


Roland Wright, - - - Wingina, Va. 


Berkshire Pigs 


I have for sale several litters of Berkshire 
bigs sired by ason of Majestic Baron, the 
herd boar of the famous Lovejoy Farms. 
saa Digs are eight weeks old and are ready 
or immediate shipment. If they are not 
better than you think they ought to be, you 
are at liberty to return them, and I will pay 
€xpress both ways. Prive $10.00 each, in- 
cluding registration papers. 


J. EB. DODSON, Aberdeen, N. C. 
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RALEIGH, N C., 





COTTON CONDITION BEST FOR 


TWELVE YEARS. 


The condition of the cotton crop 
on June 25, was 88.2 per cent of a 
normal, compared with 87.8 per 
cent on May 25, 1911; 80.7 per cent 
on June 25, 1910; 74.6 per cent in 


1909, and 80 per cent, the average 
condition on June 25, during the 
past ten years, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s estimate. 
Comparisons of conditions by 
States, follows: 
Ten-year 
States. June 25. Average. 
VEPeie” oie ess as 98 82 
North Carolina 89 80 
South Carolina 84 80 
Georgia 94 80 
WIOMGR 66 eu de cs 96 85 
ATOUGMAE 06.668 6s 93 79 
Mississippi ...... 87 79 
EGUISIGNa 2.0.08 89 78 
ROMOS) 65.8 6 d0é05 a8; 85 80 
APIAHSAS 26s es 89 81 
Tennessee ....... 87 84 
MEIBBOULE 6.56.6 c0ws 90 84 
Oklahoma 87 81 
California 100 *95 


*1910 condition. 





TWO-WINUTE HEALTH TAUK 











HOW TO KEEP HEALTHY IN SUM- 
MER. 


Seven Rules Suggested by an Emi- 
nent Physician in the July World’s 
Work. 


1. Shun the soda fountain. 
iced and syruped death. 

2. Drink water of a moderate tem- 
perature and much of it. Iced water 
is a club with which you may beat 
into inaction the most delicate ma- 
chinery of nature—your digestive or- 
gans. It is the frigidest idiocy of 
man’s discovery. 

3. Unless you take a great deal of 
physical exercise, eat only half as 
much meat as you think you require; 
and after a while cut your supply in 
half again. Eat thoroughly cooked 
vegetables, and be careful about all 
uncooked food. Make sure your raw 
fruit is fully ripe, and has ripened 
normally. 

4. The more you perspire the less 
waste you Carry. 

5. Learn to eat so that you will 
need no medicinal aids to digestion, 
Till you do this you have have not 
found the food that you ought to 
have—rather, you eat food that you 
ought to avoid. We are just learn- 
ing that mosf persons eat far too 
much. 

6. Try sleeping outdoors 
few weeks. 
discovery. 

7. Avoid fads and medicines. What 
you wish to have is a disinfected 
body; and to acquire that you must 
keep it clean inside and out. 


It is 


for a 
Perhaps you’ll make a 





When writing advertisers say: 
“I saw your ad. in The Progressive 





We point with pride to the record 
this school has made; to its 
thousands of highly Suc- 
cessful students. 


A feature of this progressive school that is recognized 
as of vreat value, is th 
and shorthand writers on the staff of teachers. 

Our graduates are given the preference and command 
higher salaries, because they are trained by these prac- 


e presence of practical accountants 


King’s is the acknowledged model Business College of 


Weteach Farm Bookkeeping an‘ have a special cour e for those 
desiring to learn Farm Accounting. Write for info: mation. 


INCORPORATED 


OR CHARLOTTE, N. C 


CLAREMONT COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music 
(Girls and“ Young Women) 
Hickory, North Carolina 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 5, 1911. Location unsur- 
passed; instruction thorough; charges reason- 
able. Best school for farmers’ daughters. Be 


sure and write 
JOSEPH L. MURPHY, President. 


WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 
Warrenton, N. C. 


Course of study required for granting of cer- 
tificate given highest credit —16 units—in the list 
of accredited schools of the University. All 
boarders under the immediate supervision of 
the principal Experienced faculty. Total ex- 
penses for the year $225. For catalogue address 

John Graham, Principal 


CLEMMONS SCHOOL 


CLEMMONS, N. C. 
A safe school for girls and boys. Cer- 
tificate admits to University and 
State Colleges. Progressive, yet of 
moderate cost. Enrollment last year 
151. Invites correspondence leading 
to patronage. 

JAS. F. BROWER, Principal. 


industrial Christian College, Inc. 
Ideal Institution for boys and girls. Eight 
ailes from city contaminations. Nota drunk- 
ard in our community. High e collegiate 
courses, and the greatest Grammer school in 
the South. Healthful as the mountains; fine 
artesian water; daily mail; and Rail Road ad- 
vantages. CAN WORK or PAY YOUR WAY. 
For full information, address 
President John W. Tyndall, A.M., LL.D., 
Kinston, N. C. 


Wake Forest College 


Session Opens September 5th 


Faculty 87; students 405; library 19,000 volumes. 
Expenses moderate; students’ aid fund; supe- 
rior literary societies; gymnasium, with baths. 


W. L. POTEAT, President 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 




















Agricultural and Mechanical Coflege 
for the Colored Race 


Board, Lodging and Tuition $7 per month. 
Accommodations limited. If interested, write to- 
day for Free Tuition or catalogue. 

JAS. B. DUDLEY, President, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


\au vuvuv 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 
Belgian hares for sale. Hurry, Hurry. Md. 


Fine extracted honey. Sample for stamp. 
William Null, Demopolis, Ala. ¥ : 











New Bur clover seed, $1.25 per bushel. Mur- 
phy Jenkins & Co , Tarboro, N. C. 





Grade Guernsey and Holstein heifers for sale. 
Crockett & Adams, Bedford City, Va. 





For sale—Pure bred Angora goats, choice $5 
apiece. W.H. Viacent, Capron, Va. 





Berkshire pigs from registered stock $10 each. 
F. B. Finch, Route 2 Henderson, N. C. 





DeLaval Separator—Strictly new No. 12, fifty 
dollars. Robert Browne, Woodland, N. C. 





White Leghorns—Hens $1; spriag cockerels 
50c. E. F. Lachicotte, Waverly Mills, S C. 





For sale—Another set Scotch Collie puvs. Can 
be registered C.0O, Smith, Claremont, N. C 


Will ‘‘Corn Boy,” who wrote about Shepherd 
we, send his address to Holly Farm, Lackey, 
a.? 








Choice Berkshire pigs, entitled to registration 
ge to $10.00 each. Fairview Farm, Boonville, 





For sale—White Leghorn hens and males, one 
ne old, $1.00 each. J. C. Hedrick, Stony Point, 





To buy, sell or exchange property, address 
Northwestern Business Agency, Minneapolis, 
inn. 





For sale—Mammoth Black pigs, $/0 each or 
$15 per pair. N. P. Strickland, Route 3, Frank- 
linton, N. C 





One 8-horse steam engine on skids cheap for 
cash. In good order. A. Swain & Bro., Ply- 
mouth, N.C. . 





For sale—1,000 bushels Bur clover seed in 5, 
10, 25, 50 and 100 bushel lots. T. Perry Jenkins, 
Tarboro, N. C. 





Two number 4 Sharples Cream Separators, 
good as new, at a bargain. Rock Hill Buggy Co., 
Rock Hill S.C. 


Wakefield Farms. Charlotte,.are getting ten 
acresready for thoroughbred cabbage seed. 
Plants ready November. 








Poland China pigs—A choiee lot of pigs now 
ready for shipment. Send me your orders. A. A. 
Capehart, Kittrell, N C. 


Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice new 
40 pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes Furni- 
ture Co., Burlington, N. C. 








Shorthand by mail. Send fifty cents for one 
week’s work. Address, Stenographer’s Friend. 
Box 288, Washington, N. C. 





Would you like to have a handsome dinner 
set free? Let us tell you how to getit. Foster 
Pottery Co., Lexington, N. C. 





For sale—To avoid inbreeding, One register- 
ed Berkshire boar, ready for light service g30 
David Packard, Pinebluff, N. C. ; 





- —S oer My = erty. Egg | mr 
pper, Cauliflower, Sage an omato plants. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. " " 





Bargain in Duroe Sow pigs out of prolific reg- 
istered sows. The kind that farrow 47 pigs in 
one year. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 





For sale—Farm containing 200 acres, 35 clear- 
ed, one mile of Tunis, N. C., 49% miles to Nor- 
folk. Chas. T. Peal, owner, Everetts, N.C. 


Potato slips for sale at $1.25 per 1,000. In lots 
of 10,000 and over $1 per thousend. Send order 
+ -- for early plants. W. J. Deal, Maiden, 








One Srotch Collie Bitch and Pup for sale— 
black with white markings. Or will exchange 
for Berkshire or Essex pigs. T. C. Stewart, 
Pelzer, S.C. 


Pen headed by third prize cockerel great Ap- 
palachian Exposition. Fifteen eggs, dollar. Sin- 
gle Comb Buff Leghorns. Woolley’s Farm, Route 
4. Charlotte, N. C. 








FARM IN MARTIN 
COUNTY, N.C. 


On good clay and sand road 3% miles from 
town. 260 acres in cultivation, 237 woodland. 
Will produce a good crop of any thing that can 
be grown in Eastern North Carolina, tobacco, 
cotton, corn, peanuts, strawberries etc. Nine 
tenant houses in good condition. Price $30 per 
acre. Address Box No. 38, Williamston, N. C. 


105-Acre Farm Near Railroad. 
Only $500 Oash Needed. 


There is a little fortune here for an energetic man; 
wood and timber will more than pay the purcnase price; 
land is mostly level, soil good loam; in prosperous 
neighborhood, convenient to school and church, only 
1 t-2 miles to railroad; 4-room cottage, barn, shed and 
storehouse; owner cannot occupy; price $1,000, half cash. 
Further details and traveling directions to see this and 
hundreds ot other good farms in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and other Eastern states, page 87, Strout’s Farm 
Catalogue %4, copy free; Station 1358. E.A.STROUT, 
517 Lithia Ave., Greensboro, N. O. 


100 ACRES GOOD FARMING LAND 


Forty acres cleared. Good water power. About 
7 miles from Fayetteville. Apply to 


J.F. FISHER, Fayetteville, N.C. 











Indian Runner ducks. Eggs $2 per 30. Good 
st.ck. L. Pollock, Route 3, Hohenwald, Tenn. 





A beautiful farm for sale, in the finest fruit- 
growing and trucking section in the world; fer- 
tile soil and fine climate; also a beautiful water 
front farm with timber. For full particulars ad 
areas Connect P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Wicomi- 
co Co., 





Five varieties sound peas testing 98 per cent 
germinating, recleaned, and well sacked. Sam- 
ples submitted if desired. Low prices. Also reg- 
istered Essex pigs, service boars, and sows in 
farrow. Grade sows in farrow by registered 
Essex boar. Pigs for slaughter. Angora Goats 





Until August first, bargain sale crushed oyster 
shells for poultry. 100 Ibs. 65c; 500, $2.25; 1,000 
$4. They will keep. Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., 
Waverly Mills, S. C. 


_ $60,000 to invest in farms in Wake and adjoin- 
ing counties. If you wish to sell, see or write, 
Raleigh Real Estate and Trust Co., 130 Fayette- 
ville St., Raleigh, N C. 


For sale—Fancy Poland China pigs, mostly 
males, from registered stock. Also few two- 
thirds Poland China. Apply at once. 
Strickland, Stedman, N. C. 


Valley Cottage Farm—Twelve registered Berk- 
shire sows, farrowed by two large short-nose 
boars. April litters. Pigs $6.50 each; no akin. 
Carter Townley, Red Hill, Va. 


Sweet Potato Plants for immediate shipment, 
$1.75 per 1,00@. Tomato plants, “Livingston’s 
Beauty,” $1.76 per 1,000; 10,000 for $16. Write for 
catalogue. Wn. Macklin, Dinsmore. Fla. 


Limited number choice Victoria pigs $6.50 
each eight to nine weeks age. Alsotwo extra 
nice young service boars $35.00each. Cash with 
order. S. M. Goodman, Mooresville, N. C. 


Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you a nice, new ag feather bed and 6é- 
pound pair pillows, freight prepaid. er 

ornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted—Position to superintend farm for 
someone who wants the right kind of farming 
done. Am experienced. Will furnish refer- 
ence. Address ‘G,’’ care Progressive Farmer. 


Registered Guernsey bul!, Homestead Chief, 
Jr., five years old. An excellent animal in 
prime condition. Easy to handle. First check 
for $100 gets him. M. H. Chesbro, Claremont, 
Va. 


300 breeders, standard bred S. C. Brown Leg- 
horn, B. P. Rock, S. C. Wyandotte. Write your 
wants. Pricesto suit. Satisfaction guaragteed. 









































Farmer.” 


cheap. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C. 








Sand Ridge Poultry Farm, J. B. McGowan, Prop., 
Williamston, N. C. 





Now is Your Chance to Buy 
Pare Bred Stock at Reasonable Prices 


1500 White Wyandotte pullets two to five, 
months old. 500 White Single Comb Legh orns 
two to jive months old. Price 50c. to $1.25 ac- 
cording to size. Extra fine iot of Berkshire 
pigs. Write for prices. 


R. E. Craddock, Care of Iglee Farm, 


LYNCHBURg, VA., R. F. D. No. 1. 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons Exciusively 
Eggs $1.50 per 15. Young stock $1 to $j each. 
Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


PRIZE-WINNERS 

* Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, 
Bantams, Bronze and White Holland turkeys, 
Toulouse geese, Pekin, Indian Runner and 
Musco ducks, White African guineas and 
fancy pigeons. Winners,at Raleigh and Char- 
lotte. Stock and eggs fom sale. Circular free. 

FLYNN ELLIOTT, Rt. 6, Charlotte, N. C. 











ure S. C. Buff Orpingtons—Fertile eggs from large 
buff hens $1.60 for 15; $3.00 for 50. Broilers 50 cents 
each, 2 fine roosters reduced to $5.00. large variety of 
the S. C. Br»wn Leghorns, 75 cents for 15 eggs. Beauti- 
ful registered Duroc-Jersey pigs $10; two for $18; three 

for $25. Mrs. G. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 
Best B. P. Rocks, 


EGGS AND CHICK S. C. Rhode I. Reds, 


S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 
per 16; $2.75 for 30 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 3 
months old $3, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
sex and quality. H.B.GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
Light Brahmas, C.I. Games, and S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


- UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 
R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N.C. 




















OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. , 


Virginia and Norih Carolina 
Farm and Timber Lands 


for sale at very reasonable prices. If you are 
thinking of changing your location, and wish to 
better your condition, call on or write, THE 
REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va., for catalogue and prizes. 


LEGATEE 


Sale of Real Estate 


A farm of 700 acres, on which is standing over 
2,000,000 feet of timber; railroad and two public 
roads pass tbrough the farm; one turnpike road 
now in course of construction; the soil is of a 
combination of red, white and gray, and 
adapted to the growth of tobacco, corn, wheat, 
oats, clover, hay and peas. New 6-room dwell- 
ing; one settlement with 5 rooms, a large stable, 
hay and tobacco barns, s‘orage houses; an ex- 
cellent well coavenient; 5 miles of Buffalo 
Lithia Springs, and 7 miles of Clarksville, Va.; 
land is rolling and level. 

198 acres of very fine tobacco, corn, wheat 
and clover land, which has a 8-room dwell'ng, 
one-half of land cleared and in cultivation. 

Turnpike road runs in front of farm. Both 
farms are convenient to schools and churches, 
and located in the healthy Midiand Virginia. 
For terms write to 


Ss. G. CHANDLER 
Buffalo Junction, Virginia. 


Nine Horse Farm 


For sale, near Powellsville, N.C. 9 horse crop 
farm adapted to peanuts, cotton, tobacco and 
corn, good dwelling house, 7 rooms; 4 good ten- 
ant houses, good store house, pack house for 
tobacco and a plenty of out buildings, near 
church and good graded school. 2% miles of R. 
R. Will sell on easy terms. 


J.E. Jordan, Powellsville, N. C. 


1200 ACRES 
Red Level Land. 


Six hundred acres in cultivation, balance in 
yellow and slash pine. Good dwellings, barns 
and tenant houses; eight mules, corn, foddcr, 
cotton seed, ginnery, farm tools and wagons 


Well watered. A. J. HAMILTON, 
MARSHALLVILLE, GA. 


75-Acre Farm 


Best 75-acre farm in the best county in the 
State, right near new macadam road. Land 
high fand going higher, but I will sell this 
farm reasonable, as it is two miles from our 
home farms, making it too costly for us to 
work. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N. C. 


























560-AORE FARM. 

About 560 acres of good land; 150 acres cleared, 
balance in young pine timber from 6 to 10 inches, 6 good 
tenant houses, 1 two-story dwelling, which can be put 
into fine shape for a small amount. Price $5,000. One- 

ce in one and two 


half cash, years. 
MEHERRIN FARM, Branchville, Va. 
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A SUCCESSFUL POULTRY WOMAN 


Messrs. Editors: For five years I 
have lived in town and did not try 
to have any chickens until the last 
year. We had decided to “go back 
to the farm,’’ so I bought a few to 
start with. I decided I would get 
the White Leghorns, so bought 10 
hens and a rooster. I[ was well 
pleased with them for eggs, but they 
were rather small to eat, so added 
to my yard some R. I. Reds, buying 
one sitting, getting a nice hatch and 
raised eight, six of them pullets. So 
you see by January list I was well 
equipped for the country, having on 
hand about 35 Leghorn hens and the 
few Reds. 

Fortunately, our house just divid- 
ed a 5-acre lot or pasture, which 
was just right to divide my flocks. I 
put the Leghorns on the side where 
the barn is, adjacent to a large 
wood lot; Reds on the other. Well 
it seems that I have never had quite 
so much pleasure out of anything. 
The Leghorns furnished the eggs 
and the Reds the fried chicken. This 
flock of Leghorns has never cost me 
one cent for feed, as the run in lot 
and woods is sufficient. Water, grit 
and oyster shells are all they ask, so 
I try to see that they have plenty of 
them. No one could induce me to 
change stock. 

The Reds are, I believe, the best 
all-round fowl and their health is 
unsurpassed by any I have ever had. 
1 have watched my flock closely and 
read my poultry papers and learned 
more in the last six months about 
them than all my past years of ex- 
perience. When I was in the country 
before, having just any kind, I, of 
course, took some interest in them, 
but see now why we would hatch off 
300 or 400 and probably raise 50 or 
100 of them. 

Right here I want to thank you 
for the many, many good things I 
have gotten from your valuable pa- 
per, The Progressive Farmer. I am 
sure if the farmers of our great 
State will read it, there will be no 
time lost in adopting the progressive 
way, for it seems to me if it could 
be spelled in one word it would be 
“push.” ° 

I bought a Buckeye 50-egg incu- 


bator. As you know Leghorns do 
not sit much. It was:a success in 
every way. Will get another this 


fall, as I want to raise quite a lot 
for winter use. I have a few gos- 
lings and turkeys, and by this time 
next year J want to be able to step 
out and get anything off my yard I 
care to have. 
MRS. W. F. DOUGHTY. 
Shaw, Miss. 





STICK TO ONE BREED AND IM- 
PROVE IT. 


Messrs. Editors: My experience, 
for the last twenty years handling 
and raising poultry, is that our farm- 
ers do not post themselves as they 
should, on the management of poul- 
try, to make it as profitable as it 
ought to be. 

The care of the poultry generally 
falls to the lot of the good lady of 
the house, while the average farmer 
takes but little interest in it, and in 
some cases actually considers it a 
nuisance. This should not be so, as 
it requires the co-operation of all 
concerned to make a success. 

I consider the first and one of the 
Inost important elements of success 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


We have a large aumber nice cheap 
farms for sale; heal hful locality. 
Write for catalog. 





JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Inc. |: 


=Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 





is to have a genuine love for our 
feathered pets, and enjoy looking 
after them. We should have only 
the best pure-bred stock, not many 
until we learn how to handle them. 
We should not start on a breed that 
does not suit the farm, or the mar- 
ket conditions in our vicinity, nor of 
a color that we do not fancy. In my 
belief it seldom pays to change 
breeds, but to use our best efforts to 
build up those we already have. In 
locating their quarters, we should 
have an eye to convenience and econ- 
omy. As to the disease and pests of 
poultry, it has been my experience 
that it is better to study to learn the 
ways of prevention, than how to ap- 
ply the remedies. 

As to marketing our poultry and 
eggs, if we are successful enough to 
raise some good stock, we should let 
the public know it, by advertising. 
Advertise the stock you have, and 
sell the thing you represented, and 
you will not fail to give satisfaction, 
and get pay for your trouble. 

J. B. McGOWAN. 

Williamston, N. C. 


Pea Hullers 


These machines have proved their valy 
in threshing stock peas under all kinds of 
conditions. 

Equipped with double cylinder, ingsurj 
the separation of.both ripe and unripe pegs 
from the pods. 

Does not crack the hulled peas, Cleans 
them ready for market or for seed. 

We furnish an automatic feeder that feeds 
better than can be done by hand. 


Write us for descriptive literature. 














The Huber Mfg. Co, 
652 Center St. 


MARION, es OHIO, 


er, 


——$——_., 
Attachment with Corn Harvester cyis 
and throws in piles on harvester o 
windrows. Man and horse cuts anj 


shocks equal with a Corn Binder, Soi 

in every State. Pr.ce $20 with Binder Attachment 
S C. MONTGOMERY, of Texaline, Tex., writes:-~""The 
harvester has proven all youclaim forit. With the as. 
sistance of one man cut and bound over 100 acres of Com, 
Kaffir Corn and Maize last year.’’ Testimonials and Cata- 
log free, showing pictures of harvester. : 
NEW PROCESS MFG. OO., SALINA, KAy 




















fj\\ WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $3,7; 
\Z for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tire 
$18.45, Rerubbing your wheels, $10.30, I manufactan 
wheels % tod in.tread. Buggy Tops, $6.50; Shaftes2 
Learn how to buy direct. Catalog free. Repair whee, 
95, Wagon UmbrellaFaes, 1.1L. BOOB, Cin'ti, ¢, 
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NEW IMPROVED LOW STEP-OVER 


embodying every modern improvement known to mechanics. 

Like all Woodruff Machinery, it is in a class by itself for superior durability, convenience, 
economy and speed cf operation. We make them mounted and unmounted, give the best prices 
and terms to the right party. Write us immediately for catalog, prices, etc. 


WOODRUFF MACHINERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Winder, Ga. 

















OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
getting one that is honestly built and will bale 
smoothly, quickly and economically without 
breaking down or getting out of order. We 
make this kind of hay press—3 of them—The 
Royal, Royal Junior and Economy. Write us 
to-day and let us prove to you that one of these 
isthe one you should buy. 


Chattan ooga Implement & Mig. Co., 
Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn 


THE ROYAL LINE 
ea, WA 


Continuous Travel. 






Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest. 


LIDDELL. 
Cotton Gins 


No other cotton gin outfit has so 
many superior features as the Liddell. 
All the latest labor saving appliances 
are incorporated. It has no superior 
in durability and economy. Itis eary to operate and has advantages no 
other can offer. Write us today for full information. 

Experience of 30 years in building Engines. 


Engines and Boilers slide valve. balanced valve and automatic 


BOILERS. Our standard stationary Boilers and portable Boilers on skids are of the best 


workmanship and material. LIDDELL Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Why Don’t You 


ROAD DRAGS Wis bon! 


AVEN’T the time to build it? You can build a waged, 
but you don’t. You can build a wheelbarrow, but 
you don’t. You are a farmer, not a builder, and you 

findjt cheaper to buy than build. We build road drags—wot the big 
six-horse, three-man machines, but small two- 
horse, one-boy drags that crown the roads in 
the same way. The big machines cost from 
$60.00 to $300.09. Ours is all steel, can be operate 
by a boy, and costs $25.00. Road builders use 

them. They are a cheapand effective equip 
ment for the county. 


If you are interested write 













































A. S. Flowers: 


lf % a Sales Manager 


The 
Road Drag 











Virginia Railway Supply Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 
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| THERE IS STILL TIME 


TO PLANT LEGUMES. 





_ 


PLANT COWPEAS NOW. 





First Work After a Rain—Next Cul- 
tivate Old Corn—Methods = of 
Planting Cowpeas. 


Messrs. Editors: The fact that 
the crops of cotton and corn are, as 
a rule, so well cultivated and so 
nearly free from grass and weeds 
should make it practicable for the 
farmers to give their first attention 
after the occurrence of the next rains 
to the sowing of cowpeas. 

Fortunately, on land not recently 
plowed, as for example on weed land 
and on grain stubble land, it is prac- 
ticable to plow in cowpeas before 
the cotton and corn fields are dry 
enough to be cultivated. My plea 
now is that the good work of sowing 
cowpeas be not cut short before 
every available seed has been sow- 
ed. I say this in spite of the fact 
that prompt cultivation as soon as 
drying begins after a rain is import- 
ant for every crop. 

After having sown as many cow- 
peas as practicable following the 
next period of rainy weather, the 
first crop demanding attention will 
usually be the older corn. Let us 
not forget that the older and larger 
any plant, the more imperative are 
its needs for moisture; and therefore 
it should have priority in cultivation 
over younger corn or cotton. Of 
course, special, conditions, as for ex- 
ample unusual foulness in the case 
of the younger crop or in the case 
of cotton, may make it wiser to de- 
part from the suggestion just made. 
Fortunately, cotton, when small and 
when already clean from weeds, may 
wait longer after a rain for cultiva- 
tion that when it is loaded with 
blooms and bolls and supplied with 
a great expanse of foliage engaged 
in giving off moisture. 

While the writer’s preference is 
decidedly in faver of first plowing 
the land for cowpeas and then sow- 
ing the seed and fertilizer either by 
means of a grain drill or else by cov- 
ering them with a disk harrow, or 
other cultivating implement, yet the 
haste that will be necessary in sow- 
ing cowpeas at this late date may 
make it advisable to plow them in 
with small plows according to the 
most usual custom. The later the 
date of planting the deeper, as a 
seed be planted. 
Moreover, where there is much grain 
stubble to make the land quickly 
dry out, there is increased need that 
the depth of covering the seed be 
ample. 

Where seed are scarce, and some- 
times for other reasons, too, cow- 
Peas intended for hay may be ad- 
vantageously planted in drills wide 
enough to permit cultivation. In 
this case, it is- important to strive 
continuously both in preparing the 
land and in cultivating the crop to 
keep the surface of the soil just as 
level as practicable. Hence, the 
covering of drilled cowpeas by throw- 
ing a furrow from a turn plow on the 
seed is usually not advisable. 

One inexpensive method of putting 
in drilled cowpeas practiced by a 
friend of mine in grain stubble 
land consists in streaking off with a 
Scooter or shovel and then running 
4 one-horse turn-plow on either side 
with the bar side of the plow next 
to the seed. The effect is to push 
ito the furrow only a small amount 
of soil and to list on the middle, the 
Purpose in the latter being to cover 
and destroy any growing vegetation. 
This is probably inferior to some 
other methods, and its special dan- 
ser is that when the middles are later 
Plowed out too much soil may be 
thrown around the plants, thus in- 
terfering with the work of the 
tower. J. F. DUGGAR, 
Alabama Experiment Station. 


ORCHARD COVER CROPS. 


Messrs. Editors: The sowing of 
orchard cover crops is almost at 
hand, and we should be ready when 
the time arrives. 

Orchardists differ as to the sowing 
of orchard crops. Some prefer to sow 
down in clover and timothy, clipping 
the grass every year and letting some 
remain on the ground to act as a 
mulch and protection to the soil. 

Again others prefer growing cover 
crops such as cowpeas and soy beans, 
rye, and such crops as may be plow- 
ed under or harvested, according to 
the needs or choice of the owner. 
We know of one small orchard where 
the combination of hogs and fruit 





growing reaches perfection. A crop 
of rape furnishes feed for the hogs 
through a good portion of the season. 
As soon as the rape is pastured down, 
rye is sown, which covers the ground 
during the winter. Of course, in 
careless hands this would not work 
out well, as good culture and light 
manuring are absolutely essential to 
success. An orchard from the time 
it is planted until it reaches the age 
of 7 or 8 years should-be cultivated 
every year, as this working of the 
soil tends to produce growth. Every 
young .orchard should receive this 
treatment whenever the formation olf 
the land will allow. 

Many orchards are planted on clay 
soil and on rather rolling or hilly 
land. The method. of cultivating 
such land should not be practiced, 
for in four or five years such land 
would certainly go to destruction by 
the washing away of the surface soil 
and the cutting out of gullies which 
would be impossible to stop. 

A. M. LATHAM. 





THREE LEGUME EXPERIENCES. 


Messrs. Editors: We had a 12- 
acre field which contained some gall- 
ed spots. We sowed this field in 
peas. Mowed all except the galls. 
Left them on purpose to prove the 
value of peavines as a soil builder. 
The next year we planted the field 
to cotton. The crop was almost uni- 
form. The one crop of peavines al- 
most evened up the poorer places 
with balance of field. Feel sure that 
a repetition would have fully restor- 
ed the galls. 

Again, we took a thin soil of 
a few acres, not capable of over 15 
bushels of corn per acre in its nat- 
ural condition, sowed to crimson 
clover in the fall and top-dressed 
with stable manure during the win- 
ter. Turned under the clover about 
the first of June and planted to corn. 
Used no fertilizer. Yield, over 40 
bushels per acre. 

We sowed part of a field in oats 
and hairy vetch. Inoculated the 
vetch with soil from a _ neighbor’s 
field where vetch had grown luxu- 
riantly; sowed part of field to oats 
only. Where vetch was sown with 
oats the oats were just as good as 
where oats were sown alone. Mow- 
ed all alike for feed. Planted the 
field to sorghum. Could plainly see 
the sorghum was much better where 
the vetch was sown with the oats. 

Would advise sowing peas in sum- 
mer on every acre possible. Sow or 
plant them among corn, to be left on 
the ground. Leave all on the land 
after having saved enough choice pea 
hay for all your stock,—tthat is, mow 
and feed to stock and return manure 
to soil, but do not practice mowing 
and selling off the hay. Better leave 
them to turn under for cotton or 
corn. In the fall sow crimson clover 
and vetch. Sow rye or oats with 
your vetch so as to give the vetch 
upright supporters. Oats and vetch 
sown together gives an ideal hay. So 
will wheat and vetch. But TI prefer 
oats and vetch. Rye and vetch make 





























































































































472 THIRD ST. 


j\ FULL OUNCE SAMPLE 


OF “PERFECT” TURNIP SEED 


To every planter who will write at once for our gen- 
eral seed catalog (to be mailed January Ist) we will 
immediately send absolutely free a FULL OUNCE package 
of our “PERFECT TURNIP SEE 
American grown, true to name, properly saved, tested, and are 
sure to grow abundantly. 

We handle only the highest grade seed; the kind that always 
pleases the planter. 
name and address now and we will send you the seed at once so 

ou can prove their quality for yourself this fall. Write us today 
or turnip seed and specify variety you prefer. We will send you 
our catalog January Ist. 


$25 OFFERED FOR BEST TURNIPS 
“~ GEORGIA SEED STORE 


*‘Perfect Seeds for Particular ; 


D.” Our turnip seed are all 


We want youtotry them. Send us your 


It will be full of useful information. 
raised from these seed. 
Write for particulars, 


Planters’’ 
MACON, CA. 








an ideal growth together for turning 
under to fill the soil with vegetable 
matter. 

The most economical way to re- 
store soil fertility is by a systematic 
and persistent rotation in which the 
legumes are used both summer and 
winter. R. B. SULLIVAN, 

Hebron, Va. 





THE OLD STAND-BY. 


Messrs. Editors: I find the soy 
bean very prolific and it is liked by 
cattle. Although the vines look to 
be woody, they eat them with as 
great relish as anything that I can 
give them. The pea is a stand-by 
that never fails. When I prepare the 
land well and drill them using 400 
pounds phosphate, I have always suc- 
ceeded in making a good crop. I al- 
ways cure as Professor Massey ad- 
vises and never have lost a crop of 
hay by his plan. 

As to the variety, I think I have 
tried every one that is known to man. 
I had to use a mixed variety last year 
and found that was a mistake, as I 
could not get them to ripen together 
some being very early and others ex- 
tremely late. My first choice is the 
Whippoorwill, because they are an 
upright grower and the seed are 
much easier saved. My second choice 
is the Wonderful, owing to its ex- 
cessive growth of vine. 

I. -G. ROSS. 

Walnut Cove, N. C. 





Why Not Make Arithmetic Practical? 


After the fundamentals of number 
are learned what shall we do for 
practice in numbers? Shall ‘we con- 
tinue to teach as the old books have 
done about co-partnership, cubé root, 
ete.? Why not make local applica- 
tion of mathematics—the mathemat- 
ics of dairying, composition of fer 
tilizers and mixture of food rations. 
How much does it cost to make a 
barrel of Bordeaux Mixture? To put 
it on the trees? How much does it 
cost to plow an acre of land? To 
keep a team of horses? To feed a 
cow or pig? To raise a crop of corn? 
—Prof. Fred H. Rankin, in Illinois 
Farmers’ Institute Bulletin. 





- lege students. 





A good roads train will run on the 
Southern Railway in North Carolina 
during July. Stops will be made at 
the following places: July 10, Mar- 
shall, Asheville; 11, Waynesville, Syl- 


va; 12, Bryson, Andrews; 13, Mur- 
phy; 14, Hendersonville; 15, Toxa- 
way, Brevard; 17, Rutherfordton, 


Marion; 18, Newton, Morganton; 19, 
Statesville, Taylorsville; 20, Mocks- 
ville, Winston-Salem; 21, North 
Wilkesboro; 22, Mount Airy, Walnut 
Cove. 





The South Carolina Demonstra- 
tion will be at Rock Hill, July 12 
and at Fort Lawn July 14, it having 
been thought advisable to swap the 
dates for these two places. 


NITRAGIN 


U. S. Patent 570813 
For a natural growth of Legumes, Peas, Beans, 
Alfalfa, Clover, etc. Creates excellent crops 
and valuable nitrogen fertilizer. Write for in- 
formation and testimonials, 


German American Nitragin Co. 
General Agency: 
Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga. 


We have gotten out a new and enlarged Pamphlet on 


FARM DRAIN TILE 





15 pages treating the subject exhaustively. Free 
Write for it to-day. 


to all interested parties. 





(Made of Clay) 
The best made, smooth and uniform, high 
grade, everlasting Write for free pamphlet, to 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, N. C. 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of Allindustry, §—_—* 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don't buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWRATAN LIME €9.. Strasborg, Va. 

“UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 3 
IS 95s PURE LIME 


and the most economical ito use 














WE sey 
Let US prove # to you 
SRESLAVER, LACHICOTTE & C0.. Waverty Mills. S.C. 


Sell Fruit Trees 


Summer work for farmers, teachers and col- 
Big profits. Terms liberal. No 
trouble to sell. Write to-day. Smith Bros., 
Nant WR Canenrd Ge 











| LOOKING FOR A GOOD HOUSE 
To Ship Your Fruits and 
Vegetables to? 


Here is one on the best market. 


Write for stencil and market report.to-day. 





F. G. HEWITT CO., 


Waaehington and Harrison Streets, 
NEW YORK 














Bur Clover Seed 


I can offer for sale at a resasonable rate, in 
any quantity, good, sound, mature seed with 
or without inoculation. Price $i.50 per bushel, 
or 12%c. per pound, in small lots. Special price 
on large orders. 

J. C. KILLEBREW, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


MAMMOTH SOY BEANS 


Good stock in good sacks, 
$2.00 f. o. b. New Bern. 


Burrus & Co., 


New Bern, N. C. 











EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY . 








‘TRINITY COLLEGE. 


1859 1892 1910-1911 


Three memorable dates: The Granting of the Charter for Trinity College; the Removal 
of the College to the growing and prospercus City of Durham; the building of the New 
and Greater Trinity. 


Magnificent new buildings with new equipment and enlarged facilities. 
Comfortable hygienic dormitories and beautiful pleasant surroundings. 


Five departren‘s: Acsdemic; Mechanical, Civil, and Electrical Engineering; Law; 
Education; ( racuate. Fo? catalogue and other information, address 


R. L. FLOWERS, Secretary, Durham, N. C. 
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Meredith College 


One of the few colleges for women in the South that confers an A. B. degree repre- 
senting four years of genuine college work according to the Standard Colleges. 


Diplomas awarded in the Schools of Elocution, Art, and Music. 
Library facilities excellent. 


——— training in Physical Education under Director. Courts for basket-ball and 
tennis. 


Boarding Club, where, by about half an hour of daily domestic service, students save 
from $52;to $65 a year. 


Students not offering the necessary units for entrance may prepare in Meredith 
Academy. 


Believed to be the cheapest woman’s colleze of its grade in the South. 
For Catalog, Quarterly Bulletin, or fuller information, address 


Richard Tilman Vann, Raleigh, N. C. 

















MT. PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


‘Merit the Measure of Success” 


A high grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching, or the Junior class in college. 
Government thst appeals to manliness and develops self-con- 
trol. Accredited relations with University. Beautiful and 
healthful, loeation in Piedmont Carolina. Commodious brick 
buildings on elevated, shady campus. Splendid athletic 
grounds Total expenses for the session under $225.00. Many 
things you want to know about the school set forth in illustrat- 
ed catalogue sent free. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M, Prin., 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 




















Georgia School of Technology 


ATLANTA, GA. 


An Engineering Institute of 
the highest rank, in the heart 
of the progressive South. 

1050 feet above sea level. 
The climate is healthful and 
delightful. 

‘ Advanced courses in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, 
Chemistry and Architecture. Extensive and new equipment of Shop, 
Mi.l and Laboratories. New Hospital, new Engineering Shop Build- 
ing, and new Y.M.C. A. Builiung. The demand fcr the school’s gradu- 























‘The 


Clemson Agricultural College: 


Enrollment Over 700—Value of Property Over q 
Million and a Quarter—Ninety Teachers 
and Officers. 





ee 





i 


Seven full four years courses in Agriculture, Engineering, ete, | 
Cost per session of nine months, including all fees, board, heat, 
light, laundry, and necessary uniforms, $121.87. 


Students who are financially able pay $40.00 tuition additi na}, ; 
Scholarship and Entrance Examinations. 
The college maintains 124 Agricultural Scholarships, and 43. 


Textile Scholarships, worth each $100, and free tuition. 


(Students who have attended Clemson College, or any ot e : 
college or university, are not eligible for the scholarships unless" 
there are no other eligible applicants). 


Scholarship and entrance examinations will be held at the: 
county seats July 14th, at 9 A. M. 


Next Session Opens Sept. 13, 1911. 








WRITE AT ONCE TO 
W. M. RIGGS, President 
CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C., 


For catalogue, scholarship blanks, etc. If you delay, you 
may be crowded out. 











ates is much greater than the supply. Dormitories. Cost reasonable. 
For illustrated catalog, address 


K. G. MATHESON, A. M., LL. D., President 














1837 Guilford College 1911 


For both men and women 


Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages, History, English Literature, 
Philosophy, and the Natural Sciences. Departments in Bible Study and Music. Noted for 
thorough instruction, high moral tone, and homelike surrouadings. Located in the health- 
ful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. For catalogue, addcess 


L. L. HOBBS, President, Guilford College, N. C. 

















WANTED 100 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


to prepare for Bookkeeping, Stenographic, Civil Service, Salesman- 

ship, and Telegrapby positions now awaiting them. Positions secured 

ormoney refunded. Worthy young people may learn and pay tuitionafter position is se- 
cured. Lessons by mailifdesired. Write at once for Special Offer and save $15 on your course. 
Southern Commercial Schools W'™*te sgn ssehary Gyimington, Durham, N. 0. 
THE HIGHEST ENDORSED BUSINESS COLLEGE IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC. 














MARS HILL COLLEGE 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 350 young men and women last year from 53 
counties in North Carolina, and from seven other States and foreign countries. "in bo a 
reason. See our catalogue.. 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N.C. 


BINGHAN, &shevilte, 6. C., has prepared BOYS for College and for Chris- 
5 tian Citizenship for 118 years, and ALO in the U. S., offers a 

FREE ROUND TRIP TICKET from anywhere within 1500 fs sen by any parent who, on in- 

spection, is not convinced that its pairs of ONE STORY brick rooms, separated by a * enon 

FIRE WALL, are the BEST {or Health, Sanitation, Mayo and safety against FIRE 

1793 Send for Catalogue or come and see. COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D. No. 87 1912 


$67.00 to $85.00 pays board, tuilion and rent 








MURFREESBORO | OXFORD COLLE 


p-—SCHOOL FOR BOYS—, 


ra home school for 45 boys, situated in 
Blue Grass section of middle Tennessee. 


Only manly boys desired. 


Thorough courses of study, preparing for ; F 
leading colleges and universities. Every Literary, Music, Art, Business and Tea be 


boy receives individual attention. Courses. Two Degrees, Bachelor of Arts 
Our cottage system promotes home life. Bachelor of Science. The course leading tot 
Modern buildings, fine athletic field. degree of B. A. has been extended by one 
Gyranasium work required. year’s work. The Bachelor of Science co 
Honor system prevails. shorter by one year. It omits Latin after Caes 
For handsome catalogue A, address Math, after Algebra, and French after = 
but retains the full English, Science, oY 
P. 0. Box S ee ir sol tn § and moral Philosophy Courses. The S¢ 
ns ¥ course is made just as practical as possible. 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Founded in 1850. 














FACULTY 








The heads of departments are specialists, 

LOUISBURG COLLEGE represent in their training some of the 

Universities and Standard Colleges of the lam 
NORTH CAROLINA such as Vassar College of N. Y., Smith Co 
Mass., Hollins of Va., the Institute of Appl 
Music of N. Y., the Cincinnati Conservatory ¢ 
The One Hundred and Ninth Session of this | | Music of Ohio, the National Academy of D 

School Opens September 13, 1911 and Students’ Art League of N. Y. 


Here Girls and Young Ladies can secure. at Location noted for healthfulness—free © 
moderate cost, pleasant. homelike sur- || ™#laria and without a case of typhoid fe 


rae em ta Fer poem i oe thirty-one years. Board and Literary Tuitio 
ntellectual training; liberal culture, under i 
true Christian influences. All the require- year $166.00. Apply for illustrated Catalog 


ments for a well-equipped life. For fuller in- 


formation, address ), 
MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN F. P. HOBGOOD; 


Pres 
r) e 
LOUISBURG, N. C. President. 

















LENOIR COLLEGE 





Hickory, N.C. 


Genuine A. B. Courses with elect 
SALEM, VA. Graduates complete M. A. degree in one sesaim 
at University of N. C. Music (Piano, ¥# 


Co-Educational. 225 Students. 15 Teac 
R° A OKE LLEGE 1200 feet above sea-level. No malaria. 
HS Dees Cet a 


of room in the lit-rary department of THE NORTH CAROLINA For Men. 59th year begins Sept. 18th. Courses for | Voice, Theory), Expression, Art and Prepare 
Degrees, with Electives; high standard. Also Commer- | tory Departments. Steam heat, electric 
Piedmont High School Stat cial and Preparatory Courses. Library, 24,000 volumes; | shower baths, etc., in Dormitories. 
£ orma an pro «Ape enennnnd weed morate and Cotemees otk board, heat and light 
For session of nine months. I d e 1 Moderate expenses, considering the ouperior advantages Highland Hall (Men) goes (48-#8. td room 
“It is the b d the ch t school in the State.”” Ceroer aeaneee See ae ight 
Podart sod ths cheapert echoel ine states”, | ADD ustria College J. A. MOREHEAD, President. lial board, heat and ligt is 


Hall (Women) a meee room req 
“*Most heartily do I commend the school to all who 


haves sons and daughters to educate.’ Maintained by the State for the Women of North Established 1884. A Leading ; Pre 
C. E. Taylor, Ex-President of Wake Forest College. Carolina. Five regular Courses leading to De- BOARDING SCHOOL. Low Rates. Tuition For Session Gollege ‘0; 1 ‘ic, 
“In my opinion there is no high school in this part of grees. Special Courses for teachers. Free Wide Patronage. Excellent Toe! $3 
wi 











6 each. 
the country doing more thorough educational work.’ tuition to those who agree to become teachers in co meme [T Hickory Business College in Connect jon With Le 
eo Bookkeeping and Shorthand cour 
ith Views and full sos Yeach. Our graduates get and ho! 
SM isog yi) peent Frees an Write for free catalogue. 
w.T. WHITSETT, Ph.D., Winit sett, W. R.L. Fritz. - - - - Presid 


(SEE OTHER SCHOOL ADS. ON PAGE 13.) 





For illustrated catalogue write to For catalogue and other information address 


W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. | JULIUS I. FOUST, President, Greensboro, N. C. 








Webb, Member of Congress. | the State. Fall Session begins September 13, 1911. FAERIE wel. 











